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PREFACE 



This book covers a vital period of Finnish-Russian relations, a brief interval 
between two Russian attacks, between the war ending in March 1940, and the 
resuming attack in June of this year. 

In the Dark Ages the tests of fire and water were often used to weaken the 
sturdy spirit of those who could not otherwise be subdued. The pages that 
follow are a record of a new kind of ordeal, an ordeal by peace, imposed by 
Russia on Finland in the fifteen months following the signing of the Treaty 
of Moscow, March 12, 1940. The facts, now presented for the first time to the 
American public, reveal that the Russian policy aimed even in the months of 
peace at the destruction of Finland's independence. 

From the dawn of her history Finland had to defend her soil and her 
Western way of living against attacks from the East. Out of the past 500 years, 
one hundred have been for the Finnish nation years of war in defense of home 
and freedom against the ravaging, destroying and murdering enemy. 

Finland held her own. She built her own independent state, the Republic 
of Finland, and her own life in the orbit of Western, Christian, civilization. 
In her relations to other nations independent Finland always has had only 
one aim: to live in peace and peaceful co-operation with other countries. From 
several years' experience as foreign minister of Finland I can testify that this 
was the line Finland always most scrupulously followed also in her relations 
to her big neighbor in the East, to Russia. And Finland thought she would 
be left in peace. She had taken nothing from anybody and her independence 
and international status threatened nobody. 

Finland was, nevertheless, attacked by Soviet Russia. 

All the world now knows what ordeals Finland had to go through less than 
two years ago. Having taken half of Poland and all the Baltic States Russia 
turned against Finland. It is obvious what her final aims were: to conquer our 
country and to introduce Communist rule instead of our age-old democratic 
political and social system. And behind Finland Russia saw looming the rest 
of Scandinavia, the rich Swedish and Norwegian mines and the ice-free ports 
on the Atlantic coast. The fate threatening Finland can be told in one word: 
annihilation. 

In our winter war our friends all over the world gave us their sympathy 
and support. President Roosevelt's words in a speech in February, 1940, when 



he said that American sympathy was 98 per cent with the Finns and that this 
sympathy was axiomatic, constituted strong encouragement to the Finnish peo- 
ple fighting for their lives and freedom. 

We received much diversified help during our struggle in the winter 
I 939A°> hut we did not get from anywhere what would have been absolutely 
essential— military assistance. We had to fight alone against odds of 50 to 1 
and finally we had to make peace on the fateful 12th of March 1940. 

The Treaty of Peace that Russia imposed upon Finland was a hard one, 
taking from us 10 per cent of our territory, since time immemorial old Finnish 
soil, including 12 per cent of our country's wealth: land, water-power, forests, 
farms and factories. Finland was bleeding and suffering and, furthermore, 
threatened by famine and exposure. An official American Red Cross investi- 
gation has shown that during much of the period covered in this book Finland 
had, as she still has, to survive on only about half of the food considered the 
minimum necessary. 

But Finland did not despair. With firm determination the Finnish nation 
took up the task of reconstruction and rehabilitation. Her efforts were this time 
directed towards reconstruction, not towards revenge. Even though the stipula- 
tions of the Peace Treaty were hard, the people of Finland accepted them 
without reservation. In a speech, partly quoted in this book, Mr. Risto Ryti, 
President of Finland, recently explained our country's policy in the following 
way: 

"Accustomed to keep its word, the Finnish nation wished to honour the 
agreements we were compelled to conclude in Moscow. In our hearts we de- 
cided, and also declared on innumerable occasions, that we had to regain all 
that was lost in Carelia by domestic reforms and new productive work within 
our new frontiers. Cold deliberation brought us to that conclusion. The idea 
of revenge has not appeared and has not influenced our policy. On the Finnish 
side we tried to forget the wrongs and humiliations inflicted on us; although 
the wounds struck by the Soviet Union's war of aggression, begun in defiance 
of all international justice and moral principles, burned in the hearts of the 
entire nation. The point from which we set out was, that seeing we had to 
live in this corner of the world, from generation to generation, in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Russia, our relations with that country had to be or- 
ganized. In spite of all that had happened, we wished to build up a lasting 
peace with the Soviet Union." 

But Russia never intended to allow Finland to build a lasting peace. It is 
now known to all the world that the Soviet Prime Minister Molotov last No- 
vember stated in Berlin the Russian communist government's intention to 
strike a final blow at Finland and liquidate her. 

The fifteen months of so-called peace was for Finland a long road to Gol- 
gotha, of which the world knew little. 

Finland could not appeal to world opinion. Had she done so, her relations 
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to Russia would only have further deteriorated, endangering still more the 
peace Finland was determined to maintain. 

Stripped of its trappings there is presented in this book a picture of a big, 
burly and uncompromisingly belligerent neighbor ceaselessly outraging the 
little fellow next door. We find nearly every transgression possible during the 
so<alled state of peace between the two nations, from the unsuccessful attempt 
to create a fifth column and the time-worn subterfuge of increasing consular 
staffs in order to build up personnel for a spy system, to outright and out- 
rageous demands for territorial privileges, for concessions already granted an- 
other state and in addition violations of territorial and national integrity for 
which there are few parallels in history. Some of them, such as the demand 
that their diplomats be permitted transport in Soviet submarines, seem even 
ludicrous. 

Americans will see in this book examples of Finland's firm belief in granted 
rights, her own and other peoples'. Herein is described how for months on 
end Finland resisted Russia's demands to cancel a contract with an Anglo- 
American company, even in the face of the most severe Russian threats and 
of Russia's withholding thousands of tons of promised and desperately needed 
grain in an effort to force Finland to hand over to the communists this foreign 
property. 

The reader will find how Russia forced Finland to allow the transport of 
Russian troops through the southern part of the country. Only after this agree- 
ment was forced on Finland the transit of German troops through northern 
Finland to and from Norway was granted. The German transit has been 
played up in the world press; the Russian transit has scarcely been mentioned 
although the Russian troops passed right through the heart of the southern 
part of our country, while the Germans went mainly through the wilderness 
of Lapland. 

This book shows how Soviet troops in the border regions and Russian 
airplanes again and again violated Finnish territory and how Finland lived 
under a constant threat of a renewal of the attack that failed to destroy her 
liberty in 1940. 

Because of the unremitting severity of Russia's ordeal by peace, people may 
feel that Finland, however justly, might have taken up arms against Russia 
on June 26th in a spirit of revenge. Many Americans have told me that they 
were glad that Finland was going to get a chance to avenge herself. But noth- 
ing could be further from the truth as to the way that Finland was forced 
into the present conflict. Finland wanted only peace and an opportunity to 
rebuild her country. 

In the morning of June 22nd, only a couple of hours after the Russian- 
German hostilities had broken out, Russia began to bomb and shell peaceful 
Finnish territory, perhaps in the false hope that Finnish morale would break 
and Finland would let in the Russian troops. But even then Finland did not 
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take up arms. Although the Russian attacks were directed chiefly against fully 
open localities and the civilian population, Finland did not counter-attack. 
She protested through diplomatic channels, but got no answer to her represen- 
tations. Finally, on the 25th of June, the Soviet forces launched a general attack 
upon the country, through regular and extensive hostilities in all parts of Fin- 
land, waging war and resuming the aggression of 1939. Only then, when 
Russia had openly resorted to war, did Finland decide to use all military force 
at her command in order to defend her country and her people. Thus Finland 
did not begin this war. She was forced to defend herself, she had no choice. 

Finland's position today has been fully and frankly stated by President 
Ryti: "The world must understand that Finland is fighting this war only 
against Russia; we are not parties in the big European struggle." Getting help 
from the only quarter that could and would help her in her present deadly 
struggle into which she has been forced by the communist aggression, Finland 
is fighting for her liberty, her security, and the right to her place in the world, 
free from constant threat. As President Ryti so cogently said only a few days 
ago: "In a single word, 'security,' one might contemplate all our interests." 

We still believe in peaceful co-operation between nations. The record of 
the documents in this book prove as clearly as anything the need for a firm 
international order, based upon right and justice — one which will grant also 
small nations real and lasting security. 

We Finns will not give up our free way of living; we will live also in the 
future as our ancestors did, as free men in a free country. For this we fight 
and for this the whole Finnish nation, from the labor unions and the social 
democratic party to the right wing groups, stand united today as yesterday and 
forever. There can be no compromise about freedom in Finland. 

Thus, standing up against the communist aggression that now threatens 
her, fighting for her very existence, for her homes, for her Christian faith and 
her free way of living, the Finnish nation feels that she fulfills her duty not 
only towards herself but also towards the civilization to which she belongs. 

The relations between Finland and the United States have been of the 
very best during all the time that Finland has existed as an independent state. 
To America Finland has deep gratitude. America lent her the money which 
helped to avert widespread starvation in 1919. Finland got assistance from her 
in different ways during these last hard and difficult years. America has often 
expressed her sympathy and understanding for the Finns' efforts to live in peace 
and freedom. I hope that the publication of the documents in this book will 
contribute toward preserving and promoting the understanding and sympathy 
for Finland in the United States. 

Hjalmar J. Pnocopit 
Washington, D. C. 
August 1941. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Soon after the conclusion of the Peace of Moscow, it became apparent that the 
Government of the USSR had no intention to apply loyally the principle of 
good neighborly relations enunciated in the Peace Treaty. Disconcerting inci- 
dents had already occurred during the preliminary demarcation of the new 
boundary. The only explanation was that the USSR Government intentionally 
exceeded its rights under the Peace Treaty, and strove to act as a victor and 
conqueror who could afford to ignore the rights of the other party to the treaty. 

During the peace negotiations the Soviet delegates declared that their de- 
mands were dictated by military considerations, that the new frontier had been 
defined accordingly, and that in the demarcation and detailed delimitation of 
the frontier the USSR had no intention of obtaining economic advantages from 
Finland. Nevertheless, in connection with the actual delimitation of the new 
frontier line, the USSR uncompromisingly demanded the Enso industrial area. 

Later, in the course of 1940, the attitude of the USSR Government brought 
it to a point where it proceeded directly to interfere with the purely domestic 
affairs of Finland. Thus it lent support, through diplomatic channels, to 
activities pursued in Finland by a revolutionary group bent on fostering dis- 
order. These activities stemmed from agitation directed from Soviet quarters, 
and were carried out by their agents. 

The same imperialistic intention of the USSR Government to obtain power 
of fiat in Finland was likewise disclosed by certain concrete questions between 
the two States. Soviet demands in connection with these questions went far 
beyond the limits of the Peace Treaty, which, according to Soviet Government 
assurances, would completely satisfy the claims of the USSR on Finland. This 
was true of the question of transit traffic on Hanko, of the demilitarization of 
the Aaland Islands, of the right to exploit the Petsamo nickel mines, and of 
certain other matters. Some of these questions were settled in the autumn of 
1940 in accordance with Soviet demands, because Finland, while attempting 
to defend her rights against each new demand by persistent negotiation and 
step-by-step retreat, ultimately had no choice in the circumstances but to go 
as far as possible toward meeting these demands. However, this did not check, 
in the slightest degree, the extremely malevolent radio and press campaign and 
agitation directed against Finland from the USSR, nor did it change the exact- 
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ing and arrogant attitude of the official Soviet representatives to the Finnish 
| authorities. 

For her part Finland had tried, after the conclusion of the peace, to fulfill 
honestly and scrupulously her treaty obligations to the USSR, and in every 
respect to maintain good neighborly relations (Document 25). With a view to 
consolidating peaceful relations the Finnish Government sincerely endeavored, 
apart from purely political relations, to find means for establishing a better 
understanding and mutually profitable contacts with Soviet circles in various 
spheres of life (trade, culture, etc.). These Finnish efforts, however, were 
treated with complete disdain in Soviet quarters. It became obvious that the 
USSR, except for the political relations between the two governments, wished 
to be in contact solely with subversive Finnish elements. In the economic 
sphere the USSR finally resorted to a direct trade war on Finland. 

All this, in the light of what had befallen the Baltic States, left no doubt 
whatever in the minds of those responsible for Finnish foreign policy as to 
the ultimate aims, of USSR policy in regard to Finland. That the USSR Gov- 
ernment aimed from the very beginning at eventual military conquest of Fin- 
land, is shown by certain circumstances connected with the provisions of the 
Treaty of Moscow. The line of the new frontier was fixed so as to weaken 
. Finland's possibilities of defense and to place the USSR in a more advanta- 
geous offensive position than before the war. At the Moscow peace negotia- 
tions, demands were unexpectedly made for the cession of territories in 
northeast Finland and the construction of the Salla railway, which were not in- 
cluded in the original demands submitted to the Finnish Government. From 
the point of view of an offensive, the strategic significance of these new de- 
mands, clearly directed against northern Scandinavia as well as Finland, was 
obvious. 

The aims of the USSR in regard to Finland found a striking expression 
during the visit of Commissar for Foreign Affairs Molotov to Berlin in No- 
vember, 1940. In the course of the negotiations in Berlin, M. Molotov proposed 
that the USSR should be allowed to attack Finland a second time, without 
interference by Germany. 

In the early spring of 1941, Soviet pressure became somewhat weaker, to 
be sure. The reason was not, however, that the USSR, on its own initiative, 
had begun to strive for real co-operation with Finland. On the contrary, the 
Moscow Government continued, though in less aggressive form, to maintain 
its unreasonable attitude. This was true, for instance, in the question of the 
nickel mines. Unjustifiable demands were made and unfounded objections 
raised in connection with transit traffic on Hanko. Other similar recent illustra- 
tions prove that the USSR Government in fact continued its attempts to dic- 
tate directives to Finland, and that it had by no means abandoned is original 
intentions regarding that country. 

The change of tone that was ascertainable in the Soviet Government's be- 
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havior must be attributed to the changes which had occurred in the balance of 
power on the European continent. These changes had shaken the dominating 
position of the USSR in eastern Europe. 

In the following chapters, Finnish-Soviet relations are detailed. They eluci- 
date the various questions that rose between Finland and the USSR. The 
picture which these accounts provide reveals with all possible clarity that the 
design of the USSR was gradually to reduce Finland, by persistent and un- 
limited demands, to a state of enslavement, until the nation became ripe for 
submission to the political overlordship of Moscow, or, if this failed, to embark 
on a new invasion of Finland. 
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Chapter I 

DIFFICULTIES IN THE EXECUTION OF THE PEACE TREATY, 

AND THE UNWILLINGNESS OF THE USSR TO ENTER 

INTO NORMAL RELATIONS WITH FINLAND 



The Peace of Moscow was hastily concluded on March 12, 1940, while mili- 
tary operations were in full swing, the USSR refusing to consent to an ar- 
mistice for the period of the negotiations. During the conclusion of peace, 
Russian demands were unexpectedly presented for the cession of territory in 
northeast Finland and for the construction of the Salla railway. These de- 
mands had not been included in the preliminary peace terms communicated 
to the Finnish Government. Furthermore, the preliminary peace terms were 
vague in that the Finnish Government had not been given to understand 
that the cession of the whole of Viipuri Bay and of the Ladoga coast to the 
USSR was intended. The USSR dictated a peace which Finland was com- 
pelled to accept. In the circumstances one would have thought that the Peace 
Treaty satisfied the USSR, and that Finland would now be left in peace, as 
indeed 1 the Soviet Government had said would be the case (cf. Documents 
5-6). This did not come to pass, however. 

Already in the execution of the Peace Treaty initial difficulties were en- 
countered which revealed that the Soviet Government was determined not 
merely to extract the greatest possible advantage from the treaty, but arbi- 
trarily to go farther than the treaty justified. 

1. In certain sectors of the frontier, Soviet forces conspicuously disregarded 
the time schedules (fixed in the protocol appended to the Peace Treaty) ac- 
cording to which they were to advance. The result was that the evacuation 
permitted under the treaty was prevented. Instead of indemnifying persons 
moving out of those areas for the loss caused by this breach of the treaty, the 
USSR did not even consent to the transfer into Finland of privately owned 
fodder, stocks of grain, and agricultural machinery which had been left near 
the new frontier. 

2. Having thus advanced in a manner contrary to agreement, the Russians 
seized and detained, near the border, several members of the Finnish Army 
and civilians, who were not shown to have crossed the frontier at all, or who 
had crossed the frontier by mistake while it was still undelimited and indeter- 
minate. In spite of repeated requests and proposals for an arrangement, the 



USSR did not consent to repatriate them, although Finland sent back several 
USSR nationals who had crossed the border into Finland during the summer 
of 1940. When M. Molotov was approached on the subject, he merely accused 
the Finns of espionage and used threatening language. 

3. In the demarcation of the new boundary, the USSR, at die sessions of 
the Mixed Frontier Commission, arbitrarily interpreted the frontier line 
marked on the map appended to the Peace Treaty in such a manner as to 
leave Enso 1 on the USSR side. When Finland took up the question of Enso 
through diplomatic channels, Molotov simply pointed to Enso on a map which 
was before him and declared emphatically that little hills might be discussed, 
but not Enso, for Enso was Russia's. Later the USSR demanded the Pelkola 
Estate, located near Enso; the question of compensation to Finland was treated 
by the USSR as an unimportant side-issue. The USSR refused to listen to 
well-grounded Finnish proposals (the shifting of the frontier to a point more 
favorable for the floating of timber on the River Koitajoki, 2 the transfer to 
Finland of timber left behind in the Enso area), but finally consented for 
form's sake to a minor frontier revision in an area relatively insignificant 
from an economic point of view. 

4. At the request of the Soviet authorities, an engineer and technical staff 
remained to operate the Rouhiala power plant, 3 which passed to the USSR 
under the terms of the Peace Treaty. These persons were not permitted to 
leave after a reasonable period. They were detained at the power station by 
semicompulsory methods and were not paid the remuneration promised them 
for their work. On the other hand, the USSR demanded an exorbitant price 
for the electrical power supplied at the time to Finland from the Rouhiala 
plant and refused to consider a reduction. 

5. When the Peace Treaty went into effect, the Dorpat Peace Treaty of 
1920 and agreements based on it became invalid. The Moscow Peace Treaty 
had been drafted in such haste that— in spite of the efforts of the Finnish dele- 
gates—provisions pertaining even to matters of first-class importance were not 
included. Soviet quarters pointed out that such matters could be settled later 
through diplomatic channels. Afterwards, however, the USSR adopted a 
passive or a negative attitude in regard to the settlement of questions which 
did not primarily affect its own interests, although during the negotiations it 
had intimated its willingness to conclude separate agreements with reference 
to questions mentioned in Paragraphs (/) and (g) below. 

"Ebjo is a center of the woodworking industry in the Vuoksi Valley, owned by the Enso- 
Gutzeit Company. It comprises large modern sulphate, sulphite and board mills. An isinglass fac- 
tory was situated on the Pelkola Estate belonging to the Enso-Gutzeit Company. 

Koitajoki, A river flowing from the Russian frontier through the Ilomantsi rural commune; 
of some importance as a floating channel for timber. Under the Moscow Treaty part of the river 
came into the possession of the USSR, with the result that this old floating channel was blocked. 

'Rouhiala. A new power plant on the Vuoksi River about 10 kilometers below the Enso fac- 
tories. The plant, completed in 1937, is situated in the Jaaski rural commune. 
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(a) Thus, the USSR did not consent to the organization of option 
rights for the population of the ceded territory, or to guarantee the rights 
of inhabitants who remained in the ceded areas. The USSR did, however, 
permit the inhabitants of the Hyrsyla district, 4 who were left there when 
hostilities broke out, to return to Finland. A Finnish proposal that persons 
who had been induced by an energetic Russian radio propaganda during 
the world depression after 1929 to enter the USSR, could return to Finland, 
was rejected by the USSR. The USSR declared that such matters were its 
own domestic concern. 

(b) A proposal by Finland that she should be allowed to utilize the 
Saimaa Canal B for the passage of merchant vessels and Uuras e as a loading 
site was rejected by the USSR. A new proposal for a temporary arrange- 
ment of this kind to be in force up to the end of 1940 was similarly re- 
jected by the USSR because of opposition in Soviet military quarters. 

(c) The lease of die Hanko area placed obstacles in the way of Finnish 
coastal traffic. Finland consequently proposed that the USSR should grant 
merchant vessels free passage through the waters of the leased area. The 
USSR refused its consent. 

(d) The USSR would not agree to joint arrangements of fishery 
rights in the Arctic Ocean and the Gulf of Finland, although on the latter 
point the USSR had intimated earlier that it viewed the matter favorably. 
As regards fishery rights in the Arctic Ocean, the USSR referred to the 
absence in the Peace Treaty of any basis for discussions on this point, al- 
though during the negotiations for the treaty the Russians had expressly 
declared that "details" could be dealt with later. 

(c) The USSR has not consented to conclude the timber-floating agree- 
ment made necessary by the changes caused in the floating channels in 
the frontier area by the new political frontier, although the question was 
one of joint floating channels. Its explanation was a brief remark to the 
effect that the matter aroused no interest in Soviet economic circles. Before 
1939, however, when the frontier followed a more natural course, a floating 
agreement was in existence. 

(/) Representations have frequendy been made by Finland regarding 



'Hyriyla. A sack-like bulge on the eastern frontier in the Suojarvi rural commune, the inhabi- 
tants of which could not be evacuated in time before the arrival of Soviet troops. They were 
transferred to the USSR for the period of the war, and were not allowed to return to Finland until 
after the conclusion of peace. The population of the territory ceded to the USSR under the terms 
of the Peace Treaty, altogether about half a million people, voluntarily moved with scarcely an 
exception to localities situated farther west. 

* Saimaa Cartel. A canal about 58 kilometers long from Lake Saimaa to Viipuri linking Lake 
Saimaa and through that the entire waterway system of East Finland with the Gulf of Finland. 
The frontier imposed by the Moscow Peace Treaty cuts the canal in two. 

' Uuraf. Outer harbor of Viipuri, situated about 12 kilometers distant from that city at the 
mouth of Viipuri Bay. Uuras has been of great importance, particularly as a loading place for 
timber. 



the return of archives which were left in ceded territory. At first, the USSR 
intimated that it viewed the matter favorably. Attempts to bring about an 
arrangement have meanwhile been fruitless, because of the passive attitude 
of the USSR. 

(g) Attempts were made by Finland to restore normal peace-time con- 
ditions on the new political frontier based on a treaty agreement. For this 
purpose Finland presented to the USSR a draft treaty relative to the settle- 
ment of possible border incidents and the prevention of border disputes. 
The Soviet Government took the matter under consideration and promised 
to submit its own counterproposals. After the elapse of many months this 
had still not arrived. 

6. While the USSR has been unwilling to help in the restoration to Fin- 
land of very important archive material which is of no significance to the 
USSR, the USSR has regarded it as natural and self-evident that Finland 
should surrender various scientific and other material relating to the ceded 
territory. 

On several occasions the USSR requested Finland to provide various kinds 
of scientific and technical material concerning the ceded territory. On these 
occasions, reference was simply made to the circumstance that the territory 
had been transferred to the USSR under the terms of the Peace Treaty; some- 
times it was declared outright that Russia was entitled to this material. As 
Finland did not desire to arouse ill-will toward itself, Finland in general con- 
sented to provide materials which were not very important, although their 
compilation had meant considerable expenditure of effort. For instance, the 
Soviet Government was furnished with specially extensive meteorological, 
hydrological, hydrographical, and geological data relating to the ceded territory 
and the leased Hanko area. The USSR also requested that it should be regularly 
furnished with hydrological and meteorological information concerning Lake 
Saimaa and the River Vuoksi. Finland felt that these requests also could be 
met within certain limits, but practical arrangements were still incomplete 
when the new attack on Finland was launched in June, 1941. By request of 
the USSR, plans of the technical plant and of the towns in the ceded territory 
and Hanko were also provided. 

7. Under the terms of the Peace Treaty, Finland was to construct, if pos- 
sible, her section of the Kemijarvi-Kandalaksha Railway (the so-called Salla 
railway) before the end of 1940. The amount of labor involved in the construc- 
tion of this railway, difficulties of supply arising out of the present exceptional 
circumstances, Arctic climatic conditions, and other reasons made the comple- 
tion of the railway impossible during 1940. The Soviet Government, however, 
showed no understanding whatever of the explanations, supported by facts, 
which the Finnish Government presented, but instead only impatience and 
suspicion. Greater speed was urged on several occasions in the construction 






work, and Finland was unjustly accused of holding up the work. When the 
Finnish delegates pointed out, during the Moscow peace negotiations, that 
Finland suffered from a shortage of rails and bridge building materials, and 
that this circumstance alone would prevent the completion of the railway in 
1940, M. Molotov declared that the USSR was prepared to place at Finland's 
disposal the rails and bridge-building materials the Finns thought they would 
require. A request was subsequently forwarded from Finland for specified 
quantities of material to be used for the purpose, but the USSR never even 
troubled to reply. Instead, the Soviet Minister to Finland, M. Zotov, found it 
appropriate at the end of 1940 to go so far as to set the date by which the 
railway would have to be finished, and to express the opinion that unless this 
date was observed, the Soviet Government would regard Finland's behavior 
as being in conflict with the Peace Treaty. The pressure exerted by him in 
Helsinki was followed shortly afterwards in Moscow by pressure brought to 
bear on M. Paasikivi, Finland's Minister to the USSR, by the Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs. Before that date Finland had already promised the USSR 
that the railway would be completed by the autumn of 1941. (Documents 49, 
55, and 57.) 
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Chapter II 
PEACE WITHOUT SECURITY 

In the spring of 1940 it became evident in various ways that the USSR in- 
tended to use the Peace Treaty as a means of extorting further concessions 
from Finland. The arbitrary manner in which the USSR interpreted the Peace 
Treaty greatly reduced the security which the treaty assured Finland. Under 
the cover of the Peace Treaty the USSR considered it appropriate to impose 
entirely new demands on Finland. The demands related to Finnish foreign 
policy, to new concessions sought by the Soviet, and to Finnish domestic 
affairs. 

1. Prevention of a Northern Defensive Alliance 

The first demand based on an arbitrary interpretation of the Peace Treaty 
concerned Finnish foreign policy. In that treaty each signatory undertook to 
refrain from all attacks on the other, and agreed not to enter into any alliance 
or coalition aimed at the other contracting party (Article 3). Appealing to this 
part of the treaty, the USSR took a decisive stand against the defensive alliance 
which was being planned between Finland and the other northern countries at 
the time peace was being negotiated. Yet the contemplated defensive alliance 
(if only because of the neutral policy Sweden and Norway were persistently 
pursuing) could in no way be regarded as embodying the idea of revenge on 
the USSR (Documents 17). 

The USSR made no attempt whatever to investigate the character of this 
agreement, which had not got past the preliminary drafting stage, but regarded 
itself as competent, on the grounds of the Peace Treaty, to prevent its realiza- 
tion. This proved a definite attempt on the part of the USSR to dominate Fin- 
nish foreign policy, though the effort was cloaked by the pretense of seeking 
moral justification for it in the Peace Treaty. 

In the autumn of 1940 the USSR returned to the subject of the defensive 
alliance, obstinately alleging that a "conspiracy" was being hatched between 
Finland and Sweden (Documents 28, 30, and 33). All that was involved, how- 
ever, was an attempt to bring about closer northern co-operation, this time, 
naturally, with Sweden alone. 

On Finnish Independence Day, December 6, 1940, M. Molotov presented 
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to M. Paasikivi a document in which it was alleged, on the basis of reports 
from the Soviet Minister in Stockholm, Madame Kollontay, that an agreement 
was being drafted between Finland and Sweden which would place Finnish 
foreign policy under the control of Stockholm. Finland was advised to consider 
the consequences of such an agreement between Finland and any foreign 
power, not excepting Sweden. M. Molotov returned to the subject again on 
December 18 (Documents 50, 53, 54, and 56). 

2. Demands for Restoration of and Compensation for Property in Southeast 
Finland 

Restoration of Property 

In the middle of April, 1940, M. Molotov addressed complaints to M. 
Paasikivi about the removal of property belonging to industrial establishments 
in the territory ceded to Russia. As the USSR was of the opinion that the 
removal had taken place contrary to Article 6 of the Protocol appended to the 
Peace Treaty, it called on Finland to restore and compensate for such property. 
Finland promised, in the very first answer given to this complaint, to fulfill 
this demand in the case of any industrial plant which had been removed or 
damaged after the conclusion of peace. At the same time, the charges made by 
the USSR which referred to concrete cases, were answered point by point. It 
was possible to establish that the complaints were for the most part unfounded, 
and that they partly referred to industrial plants situated in territory already 
occupied by Soviet forces when peace was made. 

The USSR soon made a political dispute of the matter by accusing Finland, 
in a long and sharply worded article in the Pravda on May 7, 1940, of a breach 
of the Peace Treaty. M. Paasikivi therefore sent a letter on the subject that 
same day to the editor of the Pravda (Document 8) which was published on 
May 8, 1940. The Leningrad broadcasting station also took up the matter in 
an accusing tone (Document 9). 

Because of these accusations Finland presented, on May 10, 1940, a pro- 
posal for the appointment of a Mixed Committee of Investigation, to which 
the USSR consented on May 11. The first meeting of the committee, on May 
23, revealed a fundamental divergence of views regarding the interpretation 
of Article 6 of the Protocol. Finland argued that no liability could exist con- 
cerning property removed or destroyed while hostilities were still in progress, 
or, in other words, prior to eleven o'clock on March 13. But the USSR de- 
manded the return of all property, and compensation for property and plant 
destroyed, irrespective of the date of the removal or destruction. Russia refused 
to accept the Finnish explanation that as a precautionary measure valuable ma- 
chinery had naturally been moved during the war into the interior from the 
vicinity of the frontier. It contended that the greater part of the removals and 
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destruction had taken place after the conclusion of peace, and that it was up 
to Finland to furnish the proof to the contrary. 

Finland endeavored to reach clarity in the matter also through diplomatic 
channels. The Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, however, obstructed these 
endeavors by postponing the reception of M. Paasikivi by about ten days. 
Finally, on June 8, he was able to take the matter up with Assistant Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs Dekanosov, to whom he presented a memorandum (Docu- 
ment n) on Finland's standpoint and proposals. M. Dekanosov stated that 
he rejected the Finnish standpoint and regarded Article 6 of the Protocol as 
implying that the military command of each party engaged to undertake 
measures for restoring and putting into operation destroyed or removed estab- 
lishments. 

An attempt by Finland to reach a deBnitive settlement in the matter by con- 
senting to restore the entire plant of the Enso group of factories, irrespective 
of the date when removal took place, also failed. In return for this concession, 
to be sure, the Soviet delegates in the Mixed Committee were induced to 
promise that Finland would be indemnified for property removed during the 
war and subsequently restored, but they were not persuaded to refrain from 
further demands. 

The Soviet delegates brought pressure to bear on Finland for this conces- 
sion by hinting that unless Finland agreed to it at once, as a preliminary con- 
dition, the demand for compensation for property destroyed would be vastly 
greater than the value of the property removed. They gave the Finnish dele- 
gates to understand that in return for the surrender of the Enso machinery 
the demand for compensation might be reduced. Further, the USSR systemati- 
cally kept Finland, at this stage of the negotiations as well as later, in ig- 
norance of the extent of its demands. 

In the circumstances Finland had no choice, faced as she was with the 
threat of strained relations which in the prevailing situation would have been 
a grave matter, but to submit to the USSR's demands, meanwhile adhering to 
her standpoint in principle and repeatedly reaffirming it during the negotia- 
tions. 

The only concession which the USSR was induced to make was the prom- 
ise to credit Finland, in the compensation account payable for destroyed 
property, for the restoration of property removed while the war was still in 
progress. In spite of this, however, the USSR tenaciously adhered to the prin- 
ciple that Finland was liable for restoring even property coming under this 
heading. This is evident, not only from the discussions in the Mixed Commit- 
tee, but from the circumstance that any property removed before the peace, 
which for various reasons could not be restored, was forthwith included in the 
calculations presented to Finland by the Soviet delegates as property for which 
Finland would have to pay compensation. At one stage the USSR tightened 
the noose by threatening to demand compensation for the losses suffered by 
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the factories while they had been shut down, if restoration were not effected 
with the utmost speed. 

Later, new demands were added in the handling of the question of restora- 
tion. In most cases Finland was compelled to accept them. Thus, in the course 
of the negotiations, the USSR on several occasions added to and expanded its 
lists of demands in respect of different factories. It also demanded, in several in- 
stances, the surrender of stocks of spare parts and raw materials in quantities 
which, in the opinion of the USSR, well-equipped factories should possess, 
regardless of whether or not the factories in question had maintained any such 
stocks before the war. Finland had actually to order machinery and equipment 
for the USSR from abroad to replace machinery and equipment removed dur- 
ing or even before the war. The building and machinery plans of many of the 
factories had also to be surrendered. Finland refused, however, to surrender 
the working and machinery plans of the Waldhof Company's plant, as well 
as the patents and licenses utilized by the Kuitu Rayon Company, because of 
existing obligations entered into with interests abroad which involved prop- 
erty rights. The USSR also interpreted the term "economic institutions" in the 
widest possible sense to cover moving-picture theaters, small sawmills for do- 
mestic needs, nature-cure sanatoria, fishermen's motorboats, etc. It was not 
until Finland had pointed out the absurdities to which such demands led in 
practice, that the USSR abandoned some of them. 

The economic values involved in the Soviet demands may be seen from the 
following list of the most important industrial establishments for which 
Finland was compelled to surrender or restore machinery and other property: 
The Enso-Gutzeit Oy. sulphite and sulphate cellulose and board mills at Enso; 
the Kuitu Oy. artificial wool and rayon factory; the Oy. Waldhof Ah, cellulose 
mills; the Karelia Wood Oy. plywood factory at Hamekoski; the Ladoga 
Timber Oy. plywood factory at Lahdenpohja; the Hame Faneeritehdas Oy. 
plywood factory in Sortavala; the Helyla joinery works; the Enso joinery 
works; the Kakisalmen Saha Oy. and Laatokan Saha Oy. sawmills; the 
Laskelan Saha sawmill; the Torajarven Saha Oy. sawmill; the Inkilan Saha 
Oy. sawmill; the Itasuomen Raakasokeritehdas Oy. sugar factory at Antrea; the 
Wartsila Company's iron mills at Wartsila; the Hamekoski Smelting Works; 
the Sortavalan Telakka ja Konepaja Oy. shipyard and machine shop; the 
Liljeqvistin Konepaja Oy. machine shop in Kakisalmi; the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, S.O.K. flour mills in Viipuri; the Consumers' Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, OTK flour mills in Jaaski; the Ruskeala marble quarry; the 
Hamekoski power plant; the Rouhiala Oy. power plant. Among the smaller 
enterprises might be mentioned eight other power plants, eleven co-operative 
dairies, electric current transformers, power motors, a couple of printing estab- 
lishments, brick factories, etc. 

In addition, Finland surrendered, at the demand of the USSR, railway 
rolling stock comprising 75 locomotives, 120 passenger coaches, and 1,868 



freight cars, spare parts for these, railway station equipment including tele- 
phone and telegraph equipment, fittings and building appliances belonging to 
the Saimaa Canal, the fittings and equipment of local post offices and telephone 
exchanges, motor cars, trucks and motorized fire-fighting apparatus, the plant 
of the Sortavala broadcasting station, certain tugs and lighters, etc. 

Compensation for Destruction 

The Russian demand for compensation for destroyed property was brought 
forward at the very start of the discussions. Finnish explanations that the de- 
struction had been caused partly by aerial bombardment and other acts of war, 
even as late as the last night of hostilities before the news of the signature of 
the Peace Treaty had reached the responsible authorities, were disregarded. 

Then, while negotiations were proceeding for the restoration of property, 
the USSR abstained from bringing up the question of compensation for de- 
stroyed property. But by occasional vague hints and by keeping Finland in 
ignorance of the extent of the compensation demanded, the Soviet Government 
utilized the issue as an instrument of extortion in its demands for restoration. 

It was not until the end of November 1940, after the demands for restora- 
tion of property had been dealt with almost in their entirety, that the Soviet 
delegation again took up the question of compensation for property that had 
been destroyed. The total claim presented by it was roughly 145 million roubles 
(about 1,800 million Finnish marks or an equivalent of $36,000,000), from 
which amount, however, the delegation "felt that it could" make certain 
deductions. On the grounds of the promise of indemnification referred to 
earlier and, according to its own statement "on its own responsibility and 
without the permission of the Soviet Government," the delegation reduced 
its final demand to approximately 95 million roubles, viz. 1,200 million marks 
or about $24,000,000, to be paid within six months. In answer to the Finnish 
expressions of surprise at the size of the claim and the basis on which it was 
calculated, the Soviet delegates remarked that the claim was not a war indem- 
nity and that it fell far short of meeting the cost of reconstruction work in 
Karelia. 

In a reply presented on January 8, 1941, Finland refused to accept either 
the Soviet standpoint in regard to Finland's liability to pay compensation or 
the basis on which the claim presented had been calculated. Finland declared 
that she adhered to her standpoint that she was liable only for destruction 
carried out after eleven o'clock on March 13, 1940. In conformity with this 
principle, and by a liberal application of it, Finland regarded herself as liable 
for damage estimated at a little more than 8 million roubles only, or about 
$2,000,000, and repudiated the USSR claim in excess of that figure. On the 
other hand, the indemnification due to Finland for the restoration of ma- 
chinery was estimated, according to careful Finnish calculations, at roughly 
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46 million roubles, or about $115500,000. Finland thus had a claim against the 
USSR amounting to the difference between the two figures. 

Although the USSR made no attempt, after the receipt of this answer, 
to return to the question of compensation, it had become obvious during the 
negotiations that it would be impossible to obtain a reduction of the Soviet 
demand by reasoned arguments or exhaustive and detailed explanations. The 
negotiations left the impression that the USSR had begun by fixing the ap- 
proximate size of the compensation it would demand, and then drafted bases 
of calculation which led to the figure chosen. In this connection it is worth 
recalling that during the peace negotiations M. Molotov twice used the term 
war "indemnity," and pointed out how nobly the USSR was acting in not 
imposing any war indemnity on Finland. 

3. Demands for Restoration of Property in the Hankfl Area 

In a memorandum presented to M. Paasikivi (Document 10) on June 2, 
1940, the USSR demanded— on the initiative, it is believed, of the Soviet Min- 
ister in Helsinki, M. Zotov— the restoration also of the property removed from 
the Hanko area which had been leased to Russia. The USSR based this arbi- 
trary demand on Article 4 of the Peace Treaty, and not on Article 6 of the 
Protocol, as in the case of southeast Finland. By way of reply, Finland stated 
in a well-reasoned factual memorandum of June 10 (Document 12), that in her 
view no liability rested on her under the Peace Treaty, and declared that the 
evacuation had been carried out in good faith. 

The matter was investigated in Moscow for some weeks, after which the 
USSR, in a memorandum presented on July 6 (Document 17) repeated the 
demand for the return of all military and civilian property removed from 
Hanko. 

In the existing situation Finland regarded it as impossible to delay a solu- 
tion of the problem. The Mixed Committee was, therefore, entrusted with 
negotiating and drafting a proposal for the settlement of the matter in con- 
formity with principles agreed upon in advance by an exchange of memoranda 
(Documents 20 and 21) in the Committee. In the Finnish memorandum it 
was again emphasized that Finland was under no obligation to return the 
property in question, but actually the memorandum contained an acceptance 
of the heavy Soviet demands. For this reason the USSR accepted the proposed 
suggestion for a settlement. 

During the negotiations in the Mixed Committee the USSR nevertheless 
again attempted to tighten its grip and demanded, in disregard of the prin- 
ciples agreed upon, the restoration of all private property as well. Finland 
succeeded, however, in parrying this demand. 

Both Governments then accepted the settlement drafted in October (Docu- 
ment 35), which was based on the terms agreed upon in the memorandum. 
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According to the October agreement, public property was to be returned. Fin- 
land was to pay cash compensation for defensive equipment, with no obliga- 
tion to return it in kind. Private property was not to be returned, except in 
a few special cases. In addition to the restoration of property agreed upon, 
Finland had later to furnish Hanko, for the benefit of the USSR, with rail- 
way rolling stock and property taken away during the evacuation from private 
houses, such as bathtubs, linoleum floor covering, etc. 

4. Difficulties Arising out of the Russian Consulate in Petsamo 

Article 6 of the Peace Treaty contained a stipulation that the USSR could 
establish a consulate in Petsamo. The USSR demanded, however, that this 
consulate could function in a vast district comprising "the town of Petsamo, 
the entire province of Lapland including the towns Petsamo, Oulu, Tornio, 
Kemi, Rovaniemi, Kemijarvi and the harbor of Liinahamari." Finland did 
agree that the district of the consulate should include, in addition to the actual 
Petsamo area, the entire Province of Lapland. 

This willingness of the Finnish authorities to extend the consulate's sphere 
of action beyond the limits stipulated in the Peace Treaty was abused by the 
USSR, and attempts were even made to interpret the Petsamo area as includ- 
ing the entire province of Lapland (cf. Documents 58-59). This led to several 
controversies in connection with the arrangements for the right of travel of 
members of the consulate staff. The USSR also based on this concession a 
proposal for establishing a consulate at Rovaniemi, subordinated to the Pet- 
samo consulate. In addition to a consulate, a branch of the commercial section 
of the Soviet Legation was established in Petsamo. In several instances, mem- 
bers of the Russian consulate in Petsamo were shown to have engaged in 
espionage; in not a few cases, they were caught attempting to travel to parts 
of the country where travel is forbidden. 

5. Soviet Disregard of Restrictions on Travel 

Proposals were made by the Soviet Legation, in the autumn of 1940, that 
more extensive privileges be granted to diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives of the USSR in Finland than those permitted by the travel regulations 
then in force (Document 32). These demands were supported by general ref- 
erences to the Peace Treaty (Document 39). In a Soviet Legation memoran- 
dum of November 1940, a demand was presented, in a form that must be 
regarded as violating ordinary diplomatic usage, for unlimited freedom of 
movement for officials of the Legation and the consular and commercial 
representatives in Petsamo (Document 45). 

After the USSR had established a consulate in the Aaland Islands, local 
travel regulations were relaxed for the benefit of the consi late staff, in order to 
enable its members to travel freely from one police district to another. To 
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facilitate communication with Helsinki certain officials were granted travel 
permits for prohibited areas valid for three-month periods; similar concessions 
were granted to certain members of the staff of the Petsamo consulate. The 
Soviet officials did not even bother to accept these permits. Instead, the Soviet 
Legation persistently demanded permits for all of its officers and that freedom 
of travel should be unlimited. It was even demanded that Soviet representa- 
tives should be entitled to use submarines as means of transport (Document 45). 

Special travel rights were granted to the extent which Finnish authorities 
regarded as not imperiling the whole system of travel regulations. As the 
Soviet Legation was promised that individual applications for travel permits 
would be handled in a spirit of good will and speedily {Document 47), ar- 
rangements had in fact been made which should have satisfied all travel needs 
necessary for legitimate official business. In Soviet quarters, however, the con- 
cessions made were regarded as unsatisfactory, and the demand was renewed 
for unlimited freedom of movement (Document 52). The fact that the repre- 
sentatives of other Powers in Finland enjoyed similar treatment in regard to 
freedom of movement, and that they had offered no objections to the system 
in force, was disregarded by the Soviet Legation. 

While the question of special travel privileges was to the fore, members of 
the Legation and consular staffs repeatedly made themselves guilty of willful 
and gross breaches of the regulations in force, which applied to them as well as 
to others (Document 48). When Finnish authorities, in the performance of 
their duties, prevented attempts to enter prohibited areas, they were accused of 
provocative behavior, etc.; no effort was made to understand the existing 
system of travel regulations (Documents 39 and 59). The Soviet envoy in 
Helsinki, M. Zotov, devoted hours to conversations in which, inter alia, he de- 
fended a subordinate who had been caught traveling under an assumed name 
and, therefore, had been refused a travel permit. 

The persistence with which this question of right to travel was kept in 
dispute and magnified beyond all reason, together with the specious arguments 
advanced (Document 52), clearly revealed the absence of any sincere desire 
in Soviet circles to reach a friendly settlement. It disclosed, rather, a desire to 
find new opportunities for trouble-making (Document 62). 



6. The Attempt to Deprive Finland of Power from the Vallinkpshi Rapids 

In May 1940, the USSR notified Finland that it intended to complete the 
building of the Enso power plant in accordance with Finnish plans drawn up 
before the war. The desire was expressed that the rights of both parties should 
be defined by agreement and USSR and Finnish interests in this matter clari- 
fied. Finland acted favorably on the proposal. In the course of negotiations held 
at Moscow in the summer of 1940, Finland handed over to the USSR the plans 
for the power plant and delivery contracts which were a part of the plans, as 
requested by the USS'A. During the negotiations Finland proposed, as a prac- 
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tical solution, that the USSR, in return for the right to utilize the water power 
of the Vallinkoski Rapids, 1 should undertake to supply Finland annually with 
electric power, free of charge, amounting to 45 per cent of the capacity of the 
new Enso power plant, or an average of 300 million kwh. per year (of the 
combined fall of the two rapids, 72 per cent is on the Finnish side of the fron- 
tier, and 28 per cent on the Soviet side). 

After the negotiations had been concluded, the USSR presented to Finland, 
in August 1940, a draft proposal (Document 24) in which, wholly disregarding 
the practical considerations advanced by Finland during the negotiations, and 
with no attempt at any reasonable justification, the USSR without further ado 
adopted, as the basis of an agreement, the idea that Russia would get the water 
power of the Vallinkoski Rapids free of charge. In addition to this Finland 
was to undertake the regulation of the water level— the extent of this work 
was not defined— "as proposed by the USSR." Finland's factual counterproposal 
(Document 36) embodied, in the form of an agreement, the principles ad- 
vanced by Finland during the summer negotiations. Attention was drawn, 
inter alia, to Finland's undisputed property rights in the Vallinkoski Rapids. 
Finland was prepared to surrender her right to exploit the rapids only against 
compensation, which could most suitably be arranged in the form of compen- 
sation in kind, i. e., the supply of current. The Finnish Envoy to Moscow, Dr. 
Paasikivl, presented this counterproposal on November 1, 1940, to M. Molotov, 
who, because of the Petsamo nickel problem mentioned below, was enraged to 
find Finland adhering to her rights in the counterproposal (Document 41). 

The USSR made no answer until May 13, 1941 (Document 72), when it 
stated that the USSR clung to its former stand. This stand ignored all Finnish 
rights. The USSR contended that its draft proposal of the preceding August 
had "been drafted in full conformity with Article 2 of the Peace Treaty con- 
cluded between the USSR and Finland March 12, 1940, Article 6 of the Protocol 
appended to the said Treaty, and existing international practice." The USSR 
further declared that under the Peace Treaty it had an undisputed right to 
complete the building of the Enso power plant in accordance with the original 
plans and to raise the level of the Vuoksi River as provided in the pre-war 
Finnish project. 

The USSR also refused to pay to the Enso-Gutzeit Company the com- 
pensation asked by Finland for the plans, etc., declaring that the Peace Treaty 
made no provision for compensation for property transferred to the USSR, and 
that the USSR had assumed no liability for the obligations of individuals or 
corporations in respect to property ceded to the USSR. This belated Russian 
attempt to find in the Peace Treaty a basis for its arbitrary demands reveals 
an exceptional cynicism in the choice of its methods. 

1 Vallinkoski. Rapids in the River Vuoksi above the Enso factories which were left by the 
Peace Treaty to Finland. A scheme had been drafted for combining the fall with that of the 
Enso fall in a single power plant. 
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Chapter III 

RUSSIAN INTERFERENCE IN THE DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS OF FINLAND 



i. During the peace negotiations M. Molotov brought up the case of the Red 
Army officer, Leo Antikainen, then serving sentence for treason, and was 
promised that the matter would be investigated. Soon after the Peace Treaty 
went into effect, M. Molotov demanded the release not only of Antikainen, but 
of another criminal, Adolf Taimi, as well. They were freed by Presidential 
pardon and went to the USSR. In spite of the express assurances of M. Molotov 
that Antikainen would not cause Finland any further trouble, he has frequendy 
made public speeches against Finland, the latest occasion being in June 1941. 
As late as June 17 last, a Russian proposal was received that a certain person 
undergoing punishment for espionage be released and sent to the USSR. 

2. Systematic attempts were made by the USSR to interfere in Finnish 
domestic affairs by supporting the treasonable activities of the "Society for 
Peace and Friendship between Finland and the USSR." This support was not 
confined to semiofficial Russian newspaper articles of a tendentious and dis- 
torted kind, defending the society; it was also given through diplomatic chan- 
nels. M. Molotov brought up the case of this society three times in July and 
August, 1940, and referred to the "persecution" to which, he alleged, the Fin- 
nish authorities, and particularly Minister Tanner, were subjecting the society 
(Documents 22, 23, and 26). M. Zotov also mentioned to the Prime Minister 
that the society — popularly known as the SNS — was in popular favor in the 
USSR. In a speech on foreign affairs on August i, 1940, M. Molotov said: "It 
should be understood that unless certain elements in the ruling Finnish circles 
do not cease their repressive measures against those classes of the Finnish 
population which endeavor to strengthen good neighborly relations with the 
USSR, the result may be harmful to the relations between the USSR and Fin- 
land." The Soviet envoy, M. Zotov, explained the speech to the Finnish Foreign 
Minister and declared that the development of Finnish-Russian relations would 
depend on the treatment accorded to the SNS. 

An internal Finnish question of imposing restraints on subversive elements, 
dangerous to the public order, was in this way turned by the USSR into a 
foreign political issue. Russia thus gave new incitement to the activities of these 
elements, which, especially in the early part of August 1940, assumed markedly 
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threatening forms in demonstrations and disorders organized by the members 
of the society. It was insisted in Soviet quarters, however, that it was the society 
that represented the Finnish people, and that the Finnish Government (by its 
measures for maintaining order) was guilty of ruthless oppression. The Soviet 
Legation displayed a lively interest in the society. Members of the Legation 
staff openly observed its demonstrations and attended meetings organized by 
the society. Even the head of the Soviet Legation traveled into the country in 
order to attend its meetings. It can be regarded as certain that the society 
owed its existence to Soviet initiative. Later in the autumn of 1940, however, 
USSR interest in it declined. 

3. In different connections the USSR exerted pressure to secure the resigna- 
tion of M. Tanner from the government. When M. Tanner finally did resign, 
M. Molotoy declared that Tanner had merely withdrawn into the background 
and was still working in opposition to good relations between the USSR and 
Finland (Document 22 and 26). In a conversation with Foreign Minister 
Witting on August 18, 1940, M. Zotov said that M, Molotov was of the opinion 
that the presence in the government of Ministers von Born and Fagerholm did 
not facilitate the development of friendly relations between Finland and the 
USSR. 

4. On the Finnish Independence Day, December 6, 1940, M. Molotov made 
a statement to M. Paasikivi which meant far-reaching interference of a threat- 
ening nature in the Finnish presidential election of that month (Document 51). 

5. Through various broadcasting stations (Petroskoi, Leningrad, the Esto- 
nian, and Latvian stations), flagrant and violent propaganda was conducted at 
various times against Finland. In this propaganda special attention was paid to 
shortcomings of life in Finland, which were exaggerated and compared with 
the excellent conditions alleged to prevail in the USSR and Estonia. Violent 
attacks were also made on members of the Finnish Government and other 
leading public persons, the President of the Republic not excepted. Particularly 
flagrant were the accusations leveled at M. Tanner and the demands for his 
resignation from the government. When Prime Minister Ryti was elected 
President (December 1940), the event was hailed in the Soviet broadcasts with 
the phrase, "the place of mat oppressor of the people, Kallio, has been taken by 
another oppressor of the people, Ryti, by a so-called majority vote." A term in 
constant use was "the Tanner-Mannerheim power clique." 

6. Compared with the situation before the war, espionage by Soviet diplo- 
matic and consular representatives showed a considerable increase. The Soviet 
diplomatic and consular staff in Finland more than doubled in size (about two 
hundred persons were listed as representatives and officials, 1 excluding fami- 
lies). Some ten Finnish-speaking persons alone were employed at the Soviet 
Legation and listed as members of the diplomatic corps. They and many others 

l The Helsinki Legation alone tad 31 persons belonging to the diplomatic corps and 120 
assistants. 
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not familiar with the Finnish language traveled a great deal, moved boldly in 
prohibited areas under assumed names, and endeavored to keep everything 
that happened in the country under observation. Information was procured 
through personal contacts in which enlisted agents were used and relations 
were maintained with certain Communist circles. Specially close co-operation 
was maintained by the Soviet Legation with the leaders of the SNS. By these 
means extensive information of a political and military character was obtained, | 

the latter relating chiefly to defense fortification works. It was ascertained that 
persons recruited in Estonia and the USSR for this kind of work were taken 
charge of by Russian Legation officials on their arrival in Finland. The official 
duties of the Mariehamn and Petsamo consulates were so insignificant com- 
pared with the size of the staffs (38 officials in the former and 24 in the latter), 2 
that there could be no mistake about the real purpose of those officers. Both 
consulates worked energetically to gain friends and helpers for the USSR. The 
consular officers in the Aaland Islands devoted attention to the possibilities 
which, they believed, local Aaland separatism offered. In Petsamo and in Hel- 
sinki, persons sentenced in Finland for treason and relatives of such individuals 
were employed by the consulates. Attempts were made to gain the favor of the 
poorer classes by paying lavishly for services, by gifts of material aid, by a 
friendly demeanor and by praising the USSR to the skies. A number of specially 
trained spies were also sent to Finland. Every Finn who fell into the hands of 
Soviet authorities, from prisoners of war upwards, was subjected to attempts to 
enlist him in the service of the USSR, to induce him to undertake espionage 
and to convert him into a revolutionary. It was ascertained that persons sent 
abroad even for fairly short courses were trained to act also in war conditions. 

7. The Peace Treaty was supposed to satisfy all Russian desires. During the 
peace negotiations assurances were received from Soviet delegates that the 
USSR would not interfere in the domestic affairs of Finland. Thus M. Molotov 
personally stated during the negotiations, when the new frontier and its dis- 
tance from the railways on the Soviet side were being discussed, that Finland 
could construct all the fortifications she wished, and that the USSR would 
place no obstacles in the way of defense constructions. Nevertheless, the USSR 
later expressed dissatisfaction on this point also (Document 26). 

8. Paragraphs 4 and g of Chapter II also refer to Finnish domestic affairs. 

*At the Mariehamn consulate there were 8 consular and 30 other officials. For the sake of 
comparison it may be mentioned that the staff of. the Swedish consulate there comprises a consul 
and a typist. At the Petsamo consulate there were 3 consular and 21 other officials. The German 
and British consulates there each have one consul and the 1-2 officials needed in such localities. 
The Soviet consulate and commercial section there had no duties connected with trade or transit 
traffic. After the demilitarization of the Aaland Islands had been concluded, the Mariehamn con- 
sulate had no official business worth mentioning. 
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Chapter IV 

RUSSIAN EXTORTION OF SPECIAL RIGHTS 
AND CONCESSIONS 

i. Transit Traffic to Han\o 

At the beginning of July 1940, the USSR presented to Finland (inconspicu- 
ously inserted between draft agreements relating to normal railway traffic) a 
proposal for the right to run Soviet trains on the Finnish railroads from Russia 
to Hanko and back. The USSR went so far in this enterprise as to include in 
the preamble to the draft agreement, and also in the introductory sentence of 
the actual agreement, which was to be signed by Finland as well as Russia, a 
provision according to which the organization of transit traffic to and from 
Hanko constituted an obligation under the terms of the Peace Treaty (Docu- 
ment 18). M. Molotov, however, had expressly stated to M. Paasikivi, during 
the peace negotiations, that the Peace Treaty did not presuppose arrangements 
for transit traffic (Document 23), 

In this matter, too, Finland was forced to act under duress. Endeavors were 
made, therefore, to formulate an arrangement that involved as many traffic 
regulations as possible. To reduce the drawbacks attaching to the agreement, 
restriction of military transportation in particular was attempted. A few allevi- 
ations were, indeed, secured: thus the number of trains was strictly limited 
and fairly small; the USSR was to report the trains in advance; the passengers 
were not to carry arms; each individual had to carry an identification card; 
traffic charges were placed on a satisfactory basis; and a definite time table was 
to be observed. On the other hand, the matter had some unsatisfactory aspects: 
the traffic was carried on by USSR locomotives and railway cars; only two 
Finnish railway officials were to accompany each train; the transportation of 
persons in uniform and war material was not prohibited, etc. Although the 
USSR ultimately agreed in theory to the provision that passengers would be 
unarmed and that arms belonging to the military would be transported in 
separate trains, in practice the control of these provisions, and similarly of those 
relating to the number of passengers and to identification cards, was rendered 
extremely difficult and downright impossible, because of the attitude of the 
USSR. This in spite of the fact that the rules relating to the prohibition to carry 
arms, and to the manner in which arms were to be transported, were agreed 
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upon In an exchange of notes between M. Paasikivi and M. Molotov, which 
took place simultaneously with the signing of the agreement (September 6, 
1940), and was expressly declared an integral part of the agreement. In theory, 
therefore, Finland escaped some of the grave and especially dangerous military 
drawbacks, but in actual fact this was not the case. 

As the USSR demanded that the agreement should be kept secret, Finland 
was forced to put it into effect in a manner which deviated from constitu- 
tionally approved procedure. 

The actual traffic began on September 25, 1940. Especially during the first 
months it caused great inconvenience to the Finnish railway authorities. Be- 
cause of the inferior quality of the USSR rolling stock and the general negli- 
gence of the Soviet railway officials, trains reached Finnish territory behind 
schedule; on their runs in Finland they often fell still farther behind schedule, 
sometimes by many hours, thereby disrupting Finnish traffic. Moreover, the 
Soviet authorities tended to act in violation of the agreement, thereby threaten- 
ing the regulations governing railroad traffic. Finland proceeded, however, to 
take up the matter with all possible energy, with the result that order was 
generally restored and traffic discipline improved. Yet, a few railway accidents 
occurred, for which, though they resulted from defective Soviet rolling stock, 
the USSR invariably tried to put the blame on Finland. As a result of their 
poor quality and negligence in their care, the USSR locomotives caused many 
fires along the railway, in May-June 1941. On one occasion, not less than nine 
fires were started during a single run. Thanks to the efficient lookout by the 
Finnish guards accompanying the train, the fires were extinguished before 
causing much damage. 

On June 17, 1941, the Soviet Government issued written, malicious and false 
accusations charging that Finland was not satisfactorily fulfilling the provisions 
of the agreement. The Finnish representative who was to attend the meeting 
to discuss these allegations, was not given a visa. 



2. Exposure oj the A aland Islands to Attac\ 

At the negotiations carried on between Finland and the USSR (Sweden 
acting as mediator) prior to the conclusion of the Peace Treaty, the USSR de- 
clared that just as it was natural for the USSR to hold Hanko for the defense 
of the entrance to the Gulf of Finland, so it was natural for Sweden to be 
interested in the defense of the inlet to the Gulf of Bothnia; therefore, the 
USSR had no objection to the fortification of the Aaland Islands. The Peace 
Treaty contained no stipulations whatever relating to the Aaland Islands. 

Nevertheless, on June 27, 1940, the USSR brought up the question of the 
Aaland Islands and demanded either their demilitarization or else their forti- 
fication joindy with the USSR, and further that the USSR must obtain control 
over the execution of these measures. This demand (like that relating to the 
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Petsamo nickel mines) was presented just before the signing of the trade 
treaty between Finland and the USSR. Although Article 8 of the Peace Treaty 
provided for the conclusion of a trade treaty without the imposition of any 
special conditions, the USSR adopted the standpoint that the conclusion of a 
trade treaty was a special act of good will toward Finland, in return for which 
Finland would have to consent to certain arrangements not connected with 
matters covered by the treaty. 

To M. Paasikivi's remark that this attitude of the USSR regarding the 
Aaland Islands differed altogether from its attitude in the autumn of 1939 
(Finland may fortify if she does so alone), M. Molotov answered that the 
USSR had altered its views since the war in this matter as well as in others. 
He added cynically that he had not wished to take up the subject during the 
peace negotiations in order to avoid possible new difficulties (Document 16). 

The demand for the demilitarization of the Aaland Islands was thus brought 
forth in a manner that made it impossible for Finland to oppose it without 
imperiling her relations with the USSR. Yet the question involved an extremely 
serious Finnish concession which moreover meant an essential change in the 
existing status of the Aaland Islands. For the new proposal meant that Fin- 
land's possibilities of defending the Aaland Islands, as presupposed even by the 
agreement of 1921, would be reduced almost to zero. In actual fact this meant 
that the USSR would take advantage of the first favorable opportunity to seize 
the islands. 

On July 3 , the USSR was informed that the removal of Finnish troops and 
armament from the islands was begun. M. Molotov took up on this occasion 
the question of control, and for that purpose asked Finland's consent to the 
establishment of a Russian consulate in the Aaland Islands. 

After this had been agreed to, the USSR raised the question of a periodic 
future control, for which purpose Soviet military authorities would visit the 
islands from time to time. This extremely grave matter for Finland was sub- 
sequently allowed to lapse, however. 

On July 24, the USSR presented its first draft proposal. It contained no 
mention of the international agreement of 1921. The Finnish counterproposal, 
on the other hand, referred specifically to the agreement of 1921 and declared 
that Finland's rights and obligations under that agreement would not be altered 
by the new agreement. Attempts were made to secure a settlement which would 
leave the gun emplacements and unarmed defense works intact for the period 
of the present Great War, after which Finland and the USSR would jointly 
agree as to their fate. The USSR would not consent to this. As regards the 1921 
agreement, M. Molotov was of the opinion that the article referring to it was 
unnecessary as, according to him, the old agreement would lapse upon the 
corning into force of the new agreement (subsequendy he altered his stand- 
point; Document 31). 

On September 4, the USSR presented a new draft proposal. It contained 
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among other things the obligation to consult Russia. Finland was to consult 
with the USSR in the event that she would have to carry out measures en- 
visaged under the 1921 agreement. This clause, the meaning and scope of which 
had not been specifically defined, was especially serious from the Finnish 
point of view. It also spelled a material change of the 1921 agreement. Finland 
could not see her way to agree to this, and indeed she could hardly have done 
so without the consent of the signatories to the 1921 agreement. 

On September 27, Finland presented her counterproposal to the Russian 
proposal of September 4. It omitted the clause relating to consultations. In its 
place was put another providing for the obligation to notify the USSR, thus 
placing the USSR in the same position as the actual signatory powers of 1921. 
M. Molotov, however, insisted on the consultation clause. He declared that the 
USSR would not object to having Sweden placed in the same position as the 
USSR, but other powers should have nothing to do with the Aaland Islands. 

On September 30, M. Molotov replied to the Finnish proposal. He said that 
the USSR could not consent to the dispatch of notes all over Europe (by which 
he meant the proposal, to be sent to all the signatory powers of 1921, that the 
USSR be placed in a position similar to the other signatories). He added 
mockingly that perhaps France, for instance, might not give her consent. Never- 
theless, M. Molotov abandoned the demand for consultations but presented a 
demand, couched in the terms of an ultimatum, that an agreement would have 
to be concluded within a week (Document 31). 

Even in such a purely formal matter as the going into effect of the agree- 
ment, the attitude of the USSR was one of contempt for Finnish legal order. 
When M. Molotov, who had demanded that the agreement should become 
effective as soon as it had been signed, was informed that under Finnish law 
it must first be ratified by Parliament, he remarked arrogantly that if the 
Peace Treaty could become valid without the assistance of Parliament, this 
"less important matter" could be similarly arranged. 

Already before the agreement went into effect the destruction of fixed mili- 
tary defenses on the Aaland Islands had been begun. Notification that troops 
and arms had been removed was given as early as August 3. The Soviet con- 
sulate was given opportunity to follow the work of demilitarization. The 
consulate did so and fully utilized its large staff for the purpose. The consulate 
officials generally behaved in a petty manner and were troublesome in demand- 
ing that the inspections provided for in Article 3 be performed twice. As they 
gradually raised their trifling objections, the demolition of the fortifications 
was not completed to their satisfaction until February 1941. Consul Orlenko 
demanded the destruction of the Coast Guard barracks (a large part was 
actually destroyed), the limitation to a minimum of Coast Guard and Pilot 
personnel, and de facto the disarmament of the Coast Guard vessels regardless 
of the fact that the Guard had maintained boats of the same type there prior 
to 1939. The latter demands were rejected. 
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Since the new agreement became valid (Document 34), the significance 
of the 1921 agreement has been rather vague. M. Molotov, as shown above, 
minimized its importance and remarked to M. Paasikivi that it was immaterial 
to him how Finland interpreted it (Document 31). Similarly the Mariehamn 
consulate, in presenting the USSR demands, revealed its indifference to the 
1921 agreement. For her part, Finland has consistently observed its provisions. 
Attempts were at first made to limit the size of the consulate staff by agree- 
ment. M. Molotov, however, rejected the idea and said that if there was insuffi- 
cient work for the consulate the staff would be reduced (Document 29). 
Nevertheless, after demilitarization had been completed and the duties of the 
consulate could be regarded as substantially reduced, the USSR abstained from 
reducing the staff. When Foreign Minister Witting, in the course of a conversa- 
tion with M. Zotov after the demilitarization had been concluded, drew atten- 
tion to this matter and inquired whether the staff could not now be reduced, 
M. Zotov replied that a reduction was impossible because the great number of 
islands in the group required an enormous amount of work, 

3. Attempts to Gain Control of the Petsamo Nickel Mines 

In the Peace Treaty the USSR "left" Petsamo to Finland. Barely three 
months later, however, the USSR began to demand this area for itself. Although 
the demand was concealed under the cloak of economic interests, its true nature 
stood clearly revealed. 

On June 23, M. Molotov intimated that the USSR was interested in the 
Petsamo Nickel Mines, located not far from Soviet territory, and inquired 
whether Finland would not give the USSR the mining concession, or agree to 
the establishment of a joint Finnish-Russian company, or arrange the matter 
in some other way (Document 14). 

Under an agreement concluded in 1934 between the Finnish state and 
the British-Canadian Mond Nickel Company (a subsidiary of the American- 
British-owned International Nickel Company), the mining concession belonged 
to this company. Finland could not, therefore, unilaterally invalidate the con- 
cession. As a solution, it was therefore proposed that the USSR buy a part of 
the output o£ the mines. 

The USSR would not agree to this proposal, although it meant satisfying 
its economic interests. M. Molotoy adopted a more inflexible attitude. He re- 
plied, on June 27, that the USSR was interested not only in the ore, but in the 
territory in which the mines were situated, and in getting rid of the British 
holders of the concession. To a reference to their legal rights, M. Molotov 
answered that the Nickel Company would not raise difficulties if Finland 
wished to withdraw the concession, and that the matter could be arranged in 
four weeks (Document 15). 

In Finland it was considered obvious from the start that the consent of the 
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holders of the concession was essential for any alteration in the right to exploit 
the mines. The USSR was informed, on July 3, that Finland had taken steps 
for arranging the matter and was negotiating with the holders of the concession. 

Contrary to M. Molotov's assertion, die owners of the concession proved 
unwilling to surrender their rights. 

In July, the USSR reported that it had been in communication with Ger- 
many, and that the two Powers had agreed to divide the nickel output; 
Germany would take 60 per cent and the USSR 40 per cent of the production 
(Document 19). This was regarded in Finland as a sign that the USSR had 
abandoned its earlier standpoint, and would be satisfied by guarantees that it 
could obtain nickel. This view was supported by the fact that Germany, having 
disclosed an interest in the concession question earlier than Russia, had in- 
formed Finland that it had abandoned the idea and would be satisfied with a 
part of the output of nickel. 

The USSR did not return to the subject until late in August, when M. 
Molotov unexpectedly asked for an answer and stressed the interest of the 
USSR in the mining concession. 

On September 13, M. Paasikivi delivered Finland's reply. It stated that 
negotiations with the Mond people were not proceeding smoothly. M. Molotov 
thereupon replied that he regarded the matter as extremely important, the 
granting of the concession to strangers as contrary to the interests of the USSR, 
and in conflict with the Peace Treaties of Tartu and Moscow, the USSR having 
been granted free transit precisely through the nickel area. He stated again 
that the USSR was interested in the area as such (Document 27). On September 
30, M. Molotov again urged haste in the matter, remarking that it had been 
pending for some months. On October 9, M. Molotov made a new demand for 
an answer, and declared that the British Ambassador in Moscow, Cripps, had 
been notified already in July that Great Britain would not object to an agree- 
ment between Finland and the USSR regarding the exploitation of the mines. 

In pressing Finland for an affirmative answer, the USSR hinted at its 
readiness to resort to "other measures" and displayed an almost complete in- 
difference to the legal considerations which were a determining factor in 
Finland's attitude. On October 30, the Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
Vyshinski, complained about the delay and answered M. Paasikivi's remark 
that Finland could not take over the concession without the consent of the 
owners by saying that, if this were Finland's final reply, the USSR would be 
compelled to proceed to necessary measures. M. Vyshinski poked fun at Fin- 
land's attitude, asking whether Finland was a British colony, and requested 
an answer within two or three days (Document 37). M. Paasikivi reported 
that he had formed the idea that M. Molotov seemed to accept Finland's 
standpoint, according to which the consent of the Nickel Company was essen- 
tial, whereas M. Vyshinski paid no attention to this view. 

Finland had no wish, in view of the menacing language used by the USSR, 
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to obstruct a transfer of this concession. As Finland, however, had not received 
the consent of the holders of the concession, which was an essential condition 
for the transfer, she was willing to give the USSR an opportunity to secure 
this consent. On October 31, Prime Minister Risto Ryti presented an answer to 
that effect to M. Zotov (Document 38). M. Paasikivi received instructions to 
present the same suggestion at the Kremlin. But before the telegram instructing 
him to do so arrived, he had a conversation with M. Molotov on November 1. 
The latter had protested in sharp terms against the delay and hinted that the 
USSR would proceed to action if the matter was not speedily settled (Docu- 
ment 41), 

On November 5, M. Paasikivi laid before M. Vyshinski the suggestion 
Prime Minister Ryti had made to M. Zotov. M. Vyshinski was of the opinion 
that Finland could unilaterally invalidate the concession, alleging that the 
matter was clear as far as Great Britain was concerned. Finland, as the owner 
s of the mines, was therefore free to do with them as she wished. In regard to 

j Germany, too, which had shown an interest in the mining concession before 

Russia, and had later concluded an agreement concerning the output of nickel, 
M. Vyshinski alleged that the matter was in order (Document 42). 

Through the Finnish Minister in London, M. Gripenberg, it was learned on 
November 7 that the account given by the USSR of Great Britain's attitude 
was erroneous and that, in the opinion of the Foreign Office, Finland could 
inform the USSR that the matter would not be clear as far as Great Britain was 
concerned until the USSR had agreed to export no nickel to Germany (Docu- 
| ment 43). 

* The USSR had thus not secured the consent of the owners of the mining 

concession. Despite this, the USSR still held that a transfer of the concession 
could be made, and demanded that Finland should take away the concession 
from its owners; the question of principle and legality, was brushed aside as 
unimportant. On November 12, M. Vyshinski told M. Paasikivi that the USSR 
would no longer negotiate with either Great Britain or Germany, and that it 
was in Finland's power to settle the matter if she only desired to do so. Finland 
could simply inform Great Britain that the concession would be canceled to 
clear the way for other arrangements. If Finland failed to proceed in this way, 
the USSR would interpret failure to act as a refusal. To M. Paasikivi's remark 
about the legal side of the question, M. Vyshinski replied that if no suitable 
law existed, one could be enacted. He pointed out, in private conversation, that 
the USSR could have retained Petsamo on the conclusion of both the Tartu 
Treaty of 1920 and the Moscow Peace Treaty of 1940 (Document 44). 

On November 15, haste was urged once more, this time through M. Zotov, 
who again argued that neither Great Britain nor Germany had any objection 
to a transfer of the concession. 

On November 19, M. Molotov told M. Paasikivi that he had conversed with 
Berlin on the subject of Petsamo nickel, and informed him that Germany 
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abandoned its claim to the concession and offered no objection to its transfer 
to the USSR. M. Molotov corrected M. Paasikivi's view that he, Molotov, had 
been of the opinion that the assent of Great Britain and the Nickel Company 
was essential. Finland would have to arrange the matter in one way or an- 
other (Document 46). 

It soon became apparent that Germany, contrary to the statements by M. 
Zotov and M. Molotov, was not prepared, any more than Great Britain had 
been, for an unconditional transfer of the concession. Germany informed 
Finland and the USSR on November 25 of its conditions, the gist of which 
was that if a new company were formed, it would have to assume responsibility 
for the agreements concluded between the existing company and the German 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. 

On November 26, M. Paasikivi was instructed to propose to the Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs that, in order to gain time while a definite answer 
was being awaited from Great Britain (which Finland was still endeavoring 
to procure), Finland and the USSR should draft an agreement for a Finnish- 
Russian nickel company and for the transfer to it of the mining concession in 
its entirety. On December 3, he proposed to M. Molotov that a mixed com- 
mittee should be appointed for this purpose. M. Molotov agreed. 

The directives given to the Finnish members of the mixed committee were 
that they should try to obtain an arrangement under which a Finnish-Russian 
company would be founded, but the existing setup would be preserved as far 
as possible, the present nickel company to be in charge of mining operations 
and the new Finnish-Russian company of sales. 

The first negotiations in the mixed committee were held in Moscow on 
December 19-23, 1940. The company proposed by Finland, which would have 
assured the speediest solution of the question, failed to gain support. The USSR 
insisted on the following: a company which would operate the mines as well 
as the concession; a majority of the stock of the company; one-half of the 
Board of Directors whose chairmanship would alternately be Finnish and 
Russian; the posts of Managing Director and Mines Manager; and (a supple- 
mentary demand made in January) that 20 per cent of the technical staff 
should be Russian. As unanimity could not be reached, the Finnish delegates 
returned to Helsinki to confer with their government. 

Early in January 1941, the USSR pressed for the speedy return of the 
Finnish delegates. On January 14, M. Vyshinski told M. Paasikivi that the 
USSR demanded an answer, for its patience was now exhausted. If a settle- 
ment could not be reached by friendly negotiation, the USSR would find other 
means to settle the matter. He declared that the Finnish Government was hold- 
ing up the matter on all kinds of pretexts (Document 60). On January 21, M. 
Vyshinski again insisted on a speedy answer. M. Paasikivi explained that, in 
spite of every effort, Finland had not been able to come to an arrangement 
with Great Britain, that the important question of compensating the owners 
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of the concession was still open, and that Finland had wished to await infor- 
mation o£ the negotiations which a special delegate, Dr. H. Ramsay, was con- 
ducting in London. M. Vyshinski called these Finnish explanations mere 
excuses to which he did not want to listen, and demanded a final answer from 
Finland by January 23. If the reply were not forthcoming by that date, he 
would inform his government of Finland's refusal. M. Vyshinski repeated 
his statement that the USSR had "given" Petsamo to Finland (Document 
61). 

On January 23, M. Paasikivi informed M. Vyshinski that Finland was 
prepared to negotiate. The negotiations were resumed in Moscow on January 
29. It became apparent that the Soviet had no desire to draw any nearer to the 
Finnish proposal, and that the earlier demands were still stubbornly main- 
tained. As a breakdown of the negotiations was hardly to be avoided in the 
circumstances (with all the dangerous consequences which Russia had re- 
peatedly hinted at) Finland was once again forced, under duress, to go a 
long step farther in her concessions. 

Finland presented a draft agreement in which she promised to take pos- 
session of the mines and to surrender their administration and exploitation to 
a Finnish-Russian company. Finland thus retreated from her earlier stand, 
Finland, however, was to hold a controlling interest and a majority of the 
board of directors, and the managing director and mining staff were to be 
Finnish. 

Despite this readiness of Finland to reach a settlement by making far- 
reaching concessions, the USSR showed no desire whatever to achieve a 
settlement by ordinary means of negotiation. It would not accept a Finnish 
management ("unreasonable and unacceptable even as a basis for discussion"), 
but adhered to its demands for "equality" on the board and for the managing 
directorship (Documents 63-65). As the work of the mixed committee failed to 
proceed wholly to the liking of the USSR, the USSR simultaneously brought 
pressure to bear on Finland and presented threats through diplomatic chan- 
nels. 

On February 12, M. Vyshinski had a talk with M. Paasikivi. He declared 
that the USSR had no ulterior motives, but was pursuing merely economic 
objectives. Equality in the leadership of the company was demanded (argu- 
ment: the USSR is a Great Power and Finland a small nation, ergo the 
prestige of the USSR called for equality— Document 65). During the same 
conversation, M. Vyshinski remarked that Finland and the USSR were 
involved in a trade war (Document 66), 

The mixed committee held its last meeting on February 15, at which Fin- 
land made certain concessions but adhered to her demand that the posts of 
Managing Director and Chairman of the Board, the local management and 
the appointment also of minor officers, with a couple of exceptions, would be 
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reserved to Finland. The date of the next meeting of the mixed committee was 
fixed for February 17, but at the last minute the meeting was canceled. The 
reason given was that the chairman of the Soviet delegation had been taken 
ill. No invitation, however, to a new meeting was later received, and subse- 
quent negotiations were conducted solely through diplomatic channels. 

On February 18, M. Vyshinski interpreted the Finnish standpoint to 
M. Paasikivi as negative. He declared that there was no reason to continue 
with the work of the mixed committee. The USSR demands were categorical. 
Nothing could be done. The matter, with all its consequences, would now 
have to take its own course (Document 67). 

In form as well as substance, the negotiations were thus broken off by the 
USSR, which refused to reduce even slighdy its excessive demands. Finland, 
for her part, instructed the Finnish delegates to remain in Moscow for the 
eventuality that contact could be re-established. The USSR, however, did not 
avail itself of the opportunity to resume negotiations but compelled the Finnish 
delegates, by refusing them permits to stay or curtailing permits already given, 
to return to Finland. The chairman of the Finnish delegation, M. von Fieandt, 
whose permit was valid for a longer stay, remained in Moscow until March 8. 
On March 4, M. Molotov expressed his regret to M. Paasikivi over the 
failure of the negotiations. M. Molotov repeated once again his assertion 
about the good will that the USSR had shown in "surrendering" Petsamo 
to Finland. 1 He demanded for the USSR the post of managing director and 
said that the intentions of the USSR were solely of an economic character 
(Document 68). 

After this conversation on March 4, there was no further contact (except 
for conversations on the occasions of the first visits by the new Soviet Min- 
ister, M. Orlov, in Helsinki) with the USSR on the subject of the nickel mines 
until May 5, when Foreign Minister Witting, in the course of a general con- 
versation with M. Orlov, suggested that the USSR might consider the aban- 
donment of its demand for a mixed company and that the matter might be 
arranged as a purely economic question without interfering with the mining 
concession, adding that Finland would, if requested, adhere to her earlier con- 
cessions (Document 69). Finland gave her final answer on May 10, in which 
she maintained her former attitude, inter alia, in regard to the post of Man- 
aging Director, and again stressed her desire to continue negotiations (Docu- 
ments 70-71). M. Vyshinski promised to lay the answer before his government, 
but stated that he could say beforehand that the answer would not satisfy the 



"This assertion, frequently advanced, is a deliberate distortion of facts. The Petsamo area was 
promised to Finland already in an agreement of 1864 by the Russian Government in return for 
the cession by Finland to Russia of the Sicstarjolu rifle factory area on the Karelian Isthmus. In the 
Tartu peace treaty, Lenin fulfilled this obligation. In the Moscow peace treaty the provision relating 
to Petsamo is as binding on the USSR as any other of the peace terms. 
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Soviet Government. After that date, the USSR did not again refer to this 
question of the nickel mines. 

It was illustrative of the Soviet attitude in the nickel question that while 
Finland was being assured that the question was merely economic in char- 
acter, the USSR was simultaneously underlining to one of the Great Powers 
the military-political nature of the problem. 
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Chapter V 
TRADE BETWEEN FINLAND AND THE USSR, 1940-1941 

On June 28, 1940, a trade treaty was concluded in Moscow between Finland 
and the USSR. In it the commercial quotas of both parties were fixed for the 
period July 1, 1940- June 30, 1941. A clearing agreement was simultaneously 
concluded. It assumed that payments made by one party to the other would be 
kept balanced. 

Quota goods were thereafter exported on both sides, until the USSR 
stopped all exports to Finland at the beginning of January 1941. The alleged 
reason was that Finnish exports to the USSR had been too small compared 
with USSR exports to Finland, and that consequently the balance in the 
exchange of goods had been disturbed. In this manner the USSR, in violation 
of the trade treaty, opened a trade war on Finland. 

This Soviet action clearly ran counter to the clearing agreement, which 
expressly stipulated that a disturbance in the balance of payments would justify 
the stoppage of exports. The balance of payments had in fact developed accord- 
ing to the terms of the clearing agreement; it would have been impossible for 
the USSR to make any complaint on that score. The major part of the aggre- 
gate value of the Finnish goods quotas was represented by tugs and lighters of 
which about 45 per cent were scheduled for delivery during the first year of 
the treaty and the rest during the second year. The time required to draft the 
contracts for these vessels, the progress of actual construction and the advance 
and part payments connected with their building are essential factors in judg- 
ing the rate of Finnish deliveries. The contracts for the vessels were concluded 
with the Soviet import organization at the end of the first quarter of the 
first treaty-year; periods of delivery were correspondingly postponed. The 
delay in drafting the final contracts did not depend on the Finnish Govern- 
ment or the Finnish shipyards. On the contrary, both did their utmost to 
secure fulfillment of the contracts within the stipulated time, despite difficulties 
in obtaining raw materials. 

An examination of the clearing account shows that the statement by the 
USSR that Finland had not fulfilled her obligations was altogether unfounded. 
Article 7 of the clearing agreement stipulated that the aggregate payments on 
both sides should balance. On June 18, the clearing account showed that 
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Finland had a claim of $310,638 on the USSR. 1 The clearing situation, there- 
fore, did not justify a stoppage of USSR exports; on the contrary, it called for 
increased exports by the USSR. 

The USSR export of quota goods to Finland having been at a standstill 
during the current year, the USSR failed, during the first treaty-year (ending 
on June 30, 1941), to deliver the following quotas: 

35,000 tons of grain 
18,800 tons of apatite 

5,000 tons of gasoil 
14,000 tons of petroleum 

8,000 tons of gasoline 
300 tons of lubricating oil 
30 tons of paraffin 

1,000 tons of manganese ore 

1,250 tons of cotton 

3,400 tons of oilcakes 

It may be added that the USSR did not deliver to Finland a single drop of 
the gasoline quota. A certain quantity of gasoline was, it is true, purchased 
from the USSR, but this quantity was not delivered on a treaty basis under 
the clearing agreement, as it had to be paid for in cash. Of the grain quota 
agreed upon, the USSR delivered only one half, including the last consign- 
ment of 20,000 tons which Moscow has so loudly advertised. 

'Finnish liabilities on Finnish-Estonian and Finnish-Latvian accounts, totaling $877,800, had 
been transferred to the clearing account. In spite of this, the account showed the balance mentioned 
in Finland's favor. 
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Chapter VI 
VIOLATIONS OF FINNISH TERRITORY BY THE USSR 

A. Aircraft 

1940: March 1 case 

April none 

May 1 case 

June 5 cases 

July 6 cases 

August 7 cases 

September 2 cases 

October 5 cases 

November none 

December none 

1 941: January 8 cases 

February 5 cases 

March 19 cases 

April 5 cases 

May 13 cases 

June 8 cases (up to June 21) 

Total: 85 cases 

Notification of these violations of Finnish territory was made to the Soviet 
authorities in each instance without delay by the respective frontier commis- 
sioners. The Soviet authorities replied only in four cases, viz., in writing, 
regarding the violations on September 24, 1940, and March 28, 1941 ; and orally 
regarding the violations on April 2 and May 22, 1941, admitting that Soviet 
aircraft, owing to navigational errors, had crossed the frontier by mistake. 



B. Other Violations 

1940: March 5 frontier violations 

April 24 

May 17 " 

June 10 " 

July 12 " 

August 7 " 
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194°: September 5 frontier violations 

October 4 « " 

November 5 " " 

December 5 " 

1941: January 5 frontier violations 

February none 

March 2 frontier violations 

April 1 " " 

May 1 

J" 116 6 " " (up to June 26) 

Total: iog frontier violations 

The second tabulation does not include violations of Finnish territory by 
aircraft. Primarily, it comprises movements by vessels of the USSR Navy into 
Finnish territorial waters, the crossing of the frontier by patrols and scouts, 
shots fired across the frontier, etc. Each of the violations included in the statis- 
tics was immediately reported to the Soviet authorities by the respective fron- 
tier commissioners. The Soviet authorities replied but rarely. 

C. The Shooting Down of the Airplane "Kaleva" 

According to undisputed facts in the possession of the Finnish Government, 
Russian aircraft shot down, on June 14, 1940, the passenger airplane Kaleva 
of Aerohansa model, flying on the route between Helsinki and Tallinn. 

The course of events was as follows: On June 14, at 2 p.m., two Russian 
SB-2 aircraft attacked the Kaleva and shot her down into the sea off the Ker 
lighthouse. Afterward the aircraft made off in an easterly direction. The Rus- 
sian submarine Q-301 arrived on the scene of the incident and salvaged the 
mail, including diplomatic mail, weighing about 230 lbs. in all. The mail was 
transferred on June 15 to a certain vessel which took it to Kronstadt (Docu- 
ment 13). The passengers on board the Kaleva, all of whom were killed, 
included two Germans, two Frenchmen, one American, one Swede, and one 
Estonian. 
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Chapter VII 
POLICY OF PRESSURE ENDS IN ATTACK 



Immediately after the outbreak of war between Germany and the USSR on 
June 22, 1941, the armed forces of the USSR began to carry out attacks on 
Finnish territory, dropping bombs on and machine-gunning purely Finnish 
objectives. Already the first air attacks were of a flagrant character, being aimed 
at the Finnish Fort Alskaer and at two Finnish war vessels engaged in the 
execution of the measures of security provided for in the Agreement of 1921 
relating to the nonfortihcation and neutralization of the Aaland Islands. On 
the same day fire was opened from Soviet territory on Finnish frontier guards 
in the vicinity of Immola, and from Pummanki several dozen shells were 
fired at a Finnish vessel. 

With reference to the first violations of Finnish territory, Foreign Minister 
Witting presented a protest on June 22 to M. Orlov and requested an explana- 
tion. M. Orlov promised to report to his government but no explanation was 
ever received (Document 73). 

On the evening of June 23, the Finnish Minister in Moscow, M. Hynninen, 
was invited to call on M. Molotov. The latter demanded information from 
M. Hynninen regarding the attitude of the Finnish Government in the situa- 
tion created by the war between Germany and the USSR and declared, as he 
had done in his speech on the preceding day, that attacks had been launched 
on the USSR from Finnish territory. Less than twenty-four hours later, before 
the Finnish Government had had time to answer M. Hynninen's telegram 
reporting the conversation (it arrived in the night of June 24-25), the USSR 
launched, on June 25, an all-out attack on Finland and thus opened hostilities. 

If it might have been possible to regard the previous attacks as mere inci- 
dents, the general offensive begun on June 25 revealed beyond all doubt that 
the policy of the USSR toward Finland was war. Prior to this general Russian 
offensive no forces of any kind, either Finnish or German, had attacked USSR 
territory from Finland. 

After the USSR had embarked on organized warfare against Finland, 
Prime Minister Rangell, in view of the situation thus created, made a state- 
ment, on June 25 at 5 p.m. to the Finnish Parliament on behalf of the gov- 
ernment. 

On June 26, the following communique was issued: "At the meeting of the 
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Parliament yesterday, Prime Minister Rangell made a statement of the 
present situation and of the circumstances which had led up to it. The Prime 
Minister took note of the fact that since yesterday Finland has been the 
object of an attack by the USSR which had opened hostilities against Finland 
In consequence, Finland has proceeded to defend herself with ail the military 
means at her disposal. After hearing the Prime Minister's statement, the Parlia- 
ment unanimously passed a vote of confidence in the Government." 

On the same day, President Risto Ryti broadcast a speech to the Finnish 
nation, in the closing part of which he said among other things: 

"The trend of the Soviet Union's activities toward us is clear from all that 
I have submitted to you. The independence o£ Finland was to be destroyed, 
either with the aid of domestic upheavals and difficulties, or else by the forcible 
conquest of the country. When the path of domestic revolution was seen to 
be closed because of our nation's great love of liberty, and of our internal 
unity, the Soviet Union decided to embark on the path of violence. 

"With this in mind M. Molotov demanded of Germany, in the course of 
the Berlin negotiations of November 12-13, *94° (only seven months after 
the Peace of Moscow!) a free hand to strike a final blow at Finland and to 
liquidate us. . . . 

"Ever since the outbreak of the present Great War, the intentions and 
attitude of the Soviet Union in this war have been clearly evident. The Soviet 
Union watched with satisfaction the outbreak of the conflict, and aimed all 
the time at extending and prolonging it as much as possible in order that 
the European nations and, if possible, nations outside of Europe as well might 
thereby be materially and morally weakened and their powers of resistance to 
Bolshevist agitation reduced, so that they would fall an easy prey to Soviet 
imperialism when, in the opinion of the Soviet Union, the appropriate 
moment for its armed intervention in the war had come. 

"The Soviet Union has ruthlessly exploited various situations with the 
result that our country, too, while the war between the Great Powers raged 
on other fronts, had to meet, unaided, the immense superiority of the Soviet 
Union. We do not hate the long-suffering and oppressed peoples of the Soviet 
Union, but after all that has happened we can hardly be expected to go into 
mourning because M. Molotov, and with him the circles responsible for Rus- 
sia's policy, now have fallen victims to their own policy which has been the 
policy of scavengers. 

"Now that the Soviet Union, as a part of the struggle between Germany 
and the Soviet Union, has extended hostilities to Finnish territory by attack- 
ing this peaceful nation, it is our duty to defend ourselves. We shall do so 
determined and united, with aU the military and moral resources at our dis- 
posal" (Document 74). 
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TREATY OF PEACE 

Between the Republic of Finland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 

The Government o£ the Republic of Finland, of the one part, and 

The Presidium of the Supreme Council of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, of the other part, 

Being desirous of bringing to an end the hostilities which have broken 
out between the two States and of creating permanent peaceful relations 
between them, 

And being convinced that the creation of definite conditions for their 
mutual security, including guarantees for the security of the cities of Lenin- 
grad and Murmansk and the Murmansk Railway, is in the interests of both 
Contracting Parties, 

Have decided that for this purpose the conclusion of a Peace Treaty is 
essential and have therefore appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 

The Government of the Republic of Finland: 

Risto Ryti, Prime Minister of the Republic of Finland, 
Juho Kusti Paasikivi, Minister, 
Rudolf Walden, General, 
Vaino Voionmaa, Professor. 






The Presidium of the Supreme Council of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics: 

Vjatsheslav Mihailovitsh Molotov, President of the Council of Commissars 

of the USSR and Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 
Andrei Aleksandrovitsh Shdanov, Member of the Presidium of the Supreme 

Council of the USSR. 
Aleksander Mihailovitsh Vasilevski, Brigadier; 

who, having exchanged their credentials, found in due and proper order, have 
agreed upon the following provisions: 
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Article i 

Hostilities between Finland and the USSR shall be immediately concluded 
according to the procedure defined in the protocol attached to the present 
Treaty. 

Article 2 

The frontier between the Republic of Finland and the USSR shall follow 
a new boundary line which shall incorporate in the territory of the USSR the 
whole of the Karelian Isthmus, the city of Viipuri and Viipuri Bay with the 
Islands thereof, the western and northern coastal area o£ Lake Ladoga with 
the towns o£ Kakisalmi and Sortavala and the village of Suojarvi, a number of 
islands in the Gulf of Finland, the territory east of Markajarvi and the village 
of Kuolajarvi, and parts of the Rybachi and Sredni Peninsulas— in conformity 
with the map attached to the present Treaty. 

The exact delimitation and establishment of the frontier line shall be 
effected by a mixed committee of representatives of the Contracting Parties, 
which shall be appointed within ten days of the signing of the present Treaty. 

Article 3 

Both Contracting Parties undertake to refrain from all acts of aggression 
directed against each other, and undertake not to conclude any alliance or to 
become parties to any coalition directed against either of the Contracting 
Parties. 

Article 4 

The Republic of Finland agrees to lease to the Soviet Union for thirty years, 
in consideration of an annual rent of eight million Finnish marks to be paid 
by the Soviet Union, the cape of Hanko and the surrounding waters within a 
radius of five nautical miles to the south and east and three nautical miles to 
the west and north thereof, and a number of islands situated therein, in con- 
formity with the map attached to the present Treaty— for the establishment of 
a naval base capable of defending the access to the Gulf of Finland against 
aggressions; and in addition for the defense of the naval base the Soviet 
Union is granted the right to maintain there at its own expense essential 
armed land and air forces. 

The Government of Finland will withdraw within ten days of the entry 
into force of the present Treaty the whole of its armed forces from the cape of 
Hanko, and the cape of Hanko with the islands appertaining thereto will pass 
into the administration of the USSR in conformity with this Article of the 
present Treaty. 
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Article 5 

The USSR undertakes to withdraw its military forces from the Petsamo 
area which the USSR voluntarily ceded to Finland under the terms of the 
Peace Treaty of 1920. 

Finland undertakes, as provided in the Peace Treaty of 1920, not to main- 
tain warships and other armed vessels in the waters along the Arctic coast 
belonging to it, with the exception of armed vessels of less than one hundred 
tons, which Finland may maintain there without limit, and a maximum of 
fifteen war vessels or other armed ships, the tonnage of which may in no case 
exceed four hundred tons. 

Finland undertakes, as provided in the said Treaty, not to maintain sub- 
marines and armed aircraft in the waters mentioned. 

Finland further undertakes, as provided in the said Treaty, not to con- 
struct on this coast any naval harbors, naval bases or naval repair yards 
which are larger in size than is necessary for the said vessels and their arma- 
ment. 

Article 6 

The Soviet Union and its nationals, as provided in the Treaty of 1920, 
are granted free right of transit through the Petsamo area to and from Norway, 
and the Soviet Union is granted the right to establish a consulate in the 
Petsamo area. 

Goods transported through the Petsamo area from the Soviet Union to 
Norway, likewise goods transported through the said area from Norway to 
the Soviet Union, shall be free of all inspection and control, with the exception 
of the control necessary for the conduct of transit traffic; nor shall customs 
duties or transit or other charges be imposed. 

Control of the abovementioned transit goods shall be permitted only 
according to the established practice in such cases in international traffic. 

Nationals of the Soviet Union who travel through the Petsamo area to 
Norway and from Norway back to the Soviet Union, shall be entitled to 
unhindered passage with passports issued by the appropriate authorities of 
the Soviet Union. 

With due observance of the general provisions in force, unarmed aircraft 
of the Soviet Union shall be entitled to maintain air traffic between the Soviet 
Union and Norway through the Petsamo area. • 



Article 7 

The Government of Finland grants to the Soviet Union goods transit rights 
between the Soviet Union and Sweden, and for the development of this traffic 
by the shortest railway route the Soviet Union and Finland regard as necessary 
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the construction, each in its own territory, and if possible in the course of the 
year 1940, of a railway connecting Kandalaksha with Kemijarvi. 

Article 8 

With the entry into force of the present Treaty, trade relations between 
the Contracting Parties shall be renewed and for this purpose the Contracting 
Parties shall proceed to negotiate regarding the conclusion of a Trade Agree- 
ment. & 

Article 9 

This Peace Treaty shall enter into force immediately after its signature 
and shall later be ratified. 

The exchange of instruments of ratification shall take place within ten 
days at Moscow. 

The present treaty is drawn up in duplicate in the Finnish, Swedish and 
Russian languages, in the City of Moscow on March 12, 1940. 

Risto Rrri V. Molotov 

J. K. Paasikjvi A. Shdanov 

R. Walden A. Vasilevski 
Vaino Voionmaa 



PROTOCOL 

attached to the Treaty of Peace concluded between Finland and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics on March 12, 1940. 

The Contracting Parties establish the following procedure for the cessation 
of hostilities and the transfer of troops behind the frontier fixed by the Treaty 
of Peace. 

1. Both Contracting Parties shall cease hostilities on the 13th day of March 
1940, at twelve o'clock noon Leningrad time. ' 

2. Beginning with the moment agreed upon as the close of the hostilities 
a neutral zone one kilometer wide shall be arranged between the advance 
positions of the troops, for which purpose the troops of that Contracting 
Party which, with reference to the new frontier, occupies territory belonging 
to the other Contracting Party, shall be withdrawn a distance of one kilometer 
on the first day. 

3. The transfer of military forces to the other side of the new frontier and 
the movement of the military forces of the other Contracting Party to that 
frontier, shall begin at 10 a.m. on March 15, 1940, along the whole of the 
frontier between the Gulf of Finland and Lieksa, and at 10 a.m. on March 16, 
north of Lieksa. The transfer shall be effected in marches of not less than 7 
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kilometers per day, the troops of the other Contracting Party moving forward 
in such order that an intervening distance of not less than 7 kilometers is main- 
tained between the rearguard of the withdrawing troops and the advance guard 
of the other Contracting Party moving toward the new frontier. 

4. In accordance with Clause 3, the following time limits are fixed for the 
transfer of troops to the various sections of the frontier: 

(a) in the sector comprising the upper reaches of the Tuntsajoki River, 
Kuolajarvi, Takala, the eastern shore of Lake Joukamojarvi, the transfer of 
the troops of both Contracting Parties shall be completed at 8 p.m. on March 

20, 1940; 

(b) in the Latva sector south of Kuhmoniemi, the transfer of troops shall 
be completed at 8 p.m. on March 22, 1940; 

(r) in the sector Lonkavaara, Vartsila, Matkaselka railway station, the 
transfer of the troops of both Contracting Parties shall be completed at 8 
p.m on March 26, 1940; 

(d) in the sector Matkaselka railway station, Koitsanlahti, the transfer of 
troops shall be completed at 8 p.m. on March 22, 1940; 

(e) in the sector Koitsanlahti, Enso railway station, the transfer of troops 
shall be completed at 8 p.m. on March 25, 1940; 

(/) in the sector Enso railway station, Paationsaari, the transfer of troops 
shall be completed at 8 p.m. on March 19, 1940; 

g. The evacuation of Red Army troops from the Petsamo area shall be 
completed by April 10, 1940. 

6. The Army Commands of both Contracting Parties undertake, during 
the transfer of troops to the other side of the frontier, to take necessary meas- 
ures, in the towns and localities to be ceded to the other Contracting Party, 
to preserve them from damage and to take necessary measures to preserve 
towns, localities, defensive and economic establishments (bridges, dams, aero- 
dromes, barracks, depots, railway junctions, industrial establishments, the tele- 
graph system, electric power stations) from damage and destruction. 

7. All questions arising out of the cession by one Contracting Party to the 
other of the areas, localities, towns or other objects mentioned in Clause 6 
of the present protocol, shall be decided on the spot by representatives of both 
Contracting Parties, for which purpose the Army Commands shall appoint 
special delegates on each of the main routes utilized by both Armies. 

8. The exchange of prisoners of war shall be effected with the minimum 
of delay after the cessation of hostilities in accordance with a special agreement. 



Risto Ryti 
J. K. Paasikivi 
R. Walden 
Vaino Voionmaa 



March 12, 1940 

V, Molotov 
A. Shdanov 
A. Vasilevski 
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DOCUMENTS 



Document i 



Extract from Speech Delivered in the Swedish Parliament by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, M. Giinther, on March 13, 1940 

[Helsinki Press, March 14, 1940] 

We have learned, in a manner we shall never forget, how closely the fates 
of the people of the North are bound to each other. This is the reason why 
these nations must stand ready, more purposefully than ever before, to direct 
their policy to vital common questions, and to consider objectively, on the basis 
of our new experiences, the question of strengthening co-operation among the 
peoples of the North. 



Document 2 
Discussion of a Defensive Alliance 

[Helsinki Press, March 15, jpjjo] 

The Government Information Bureau reports: In connection with the con- 
versations with the Swedish and Norwegian Governments arising out of the 
Finnish war, the possibilities of the establishment of a defensive alliance be- 
tween Finland, Norway and Sweden, to secure their frontiers and indepen- 
dence, has also been discussed. During the war, this proved to be not feasible. 
The three governments have agreed, however, that after the conclusion of peace 
the question will be reconsidered. 

Stockholm, March 14, 1940 (Finnish News Agency) : As a result of an 
inquiry by die Finnish Government, the Swedish Government stated that it 
is prepared to look into the possibilities of bringing a defensive alliance into 
being. 

Oslo, March 14, 1940 (Finnish News Agency) : As a result of a telegram re- 
ceived from Helsinki concerning plans for a northern defensive alliance, the 
Norwegian Telegram Bureau has approached the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
M. Koht, who made the following statement: 

The Finnish Government inquired, a couple of days ago, of the Norwegian 
Government whether it would be willing to investigate the possibilities of 
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establishing a defensive alliance between Norway, Sweden and Finland. To 
this inquiry, the Norwegian Government answered: Yes. 



Document 3 

[Helsinki Press, March 21, 1940] 

Moscow, March 20, 1940 (Finnish News Agency): The Soviet News 
Agency Tass reports: It has been reported in the foreign press that negotia- 
tions are proceeding between Finland, Sweden and Norway regarding the 
conclusion o£ a so-called defensive alliance, whose business would be the mili- 
tary defense of Finland's frontiers. It is also reported that the Soviet Union 
would not oppose the establishment of such a "defensive alliance" between 
Finland, Sweden and Norway. 

The Tass Agency is authorized to say that these reports concerning the 
stand of the USSR do not correspond with the facts, for this kind of an alli- 
ance would be directed against the Soviet Union— as is revealed by the strongly 
anti-Soviet speech made on March 14 in the Norwegian Parliament by the 
Speaker of the Parliament, Mr. Hambro — and would run altogether counter 
to the Peace Treaty concluded by the USSR and Finland on March 12, 1940. 
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Document 4 

[Helsinki Press, March ai, 1940] 

Stockholm, March 20, 1940 (Finnish News Agency): As a result of the 
statement published by the Tass Agency concerning the contemplated defensive 
alliance between Sweden, Finland and Norway, the Swedish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, M. Gunther, stated to the Finnish News Agency that the 
Russian statement regarding the purpose of the alliance does not correspond to 
fact but rests on a misconception. That is to say, there is no question whatever 
of anything but a purely defensive alliance which aims at common action 
against a possible aggressor. 
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Document 5 

Notes on a Kremlin Conversation Held at 10 p.m. on March 21, 1940 

Molotov: For my part, I would like to state the following: Newspapers in 
the North have recently discussed the question of a defensive alliance between 
Finland, Sweden and Norway. At the same time, the news was circulated that 
the Soviet Union would not oppose such an alliance. In an official communica- 
tion which presumably is known to you, gentlemen, the Tass News Agency 
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has repudiated these contentions regarding the attitude of the USSR toward 
the contemplated alliance. 

According to the newspapers, Finland took the initiative in this alliance 
matter. What the nature of the alliance would actually be, is clearly revealed 
by a statement made by the Speaker of the Norwegian Parliament, Mr. 
Hambro, which contains, among other things, the remark that the new eastern 
boundary of Finland is only temporary and must be rectified. In other words, 
the purpose is to get revenge for the Peace Treaty recently concluded. For 
Finland to participate in such an alliance would mean not only a breach of 
Article 3 of the treaty, but a violation of the whole treaty because the inten- 
tion of the alliance is to violate the boundaries by the Peace Treaty. In form, 
the alliance would possibly be a defensive alliance; actually it would be an 
instrument of revenge. 

We informed the Swedish Government that the conclusion of that kind 
of alliance with Finland would mean the abandonment of Swedish neutrality, 
and that if Sweden intends to change its foreign policy toward the USSR, 
the stand taken by the USSR toward Sweden will be different from what it 
has been in the past. The Government of Norway has been similarly informed. 

Paasi\ivi: As regards Hambro's statement, we know of it only through 
newspaper reports and are not responsible for words uttered by him. The 
notion of revenge is altogether alien to the idea of a defensive alliance, for 
the reason, if for no other, that Sweden and Norway could never conclude 
any but a purely defensive alliance. A defensive alliance of this nature would 
not in any way be directed against the USSR, for one of its purposes would 
be to secure the present frontiers of Finland, and thus to preserve the status 
quo. Article 3 of the Peace Treaty does not forbid purely defensive alliances. 
You may rest assured that neither Sweden nor Norway would conclude any 
aggressive alliance. All the northern newspapers similarly emphasize that there 
can be no question of anything but a purely defensive alliance. In our opinion 
the USSR can have no objection to such a defensive alliance. Finland is neutral, 
as is Sweden, and we do not interfere in the affairs of other states. Last 
autumn you and M. Stalin said that Finnish neutrality is in keeping with 
the interests of the USSR. I have read the Tass repudiation concerning the 
defensive alliance. Personally I do not know whether Hambro is still the 
speaker of the Norwegian Storting, or only the Chairman of the Foreign 
Reations Committee of the Storting. 

Molotov: He is the Speaker of the Parliament. 

Paasi\it/i: You may be assured that Sweden and Norway would not agree 
to conclude any aggressive alliance. Our new eastern frontier means a heavy 
concession on our part, but we strive in spite of that to bring about good 
relations with the USSR. 

Molotov: For her part, the Soviet Union intends to observe the Peace 
Treaty. We are of the opinion that all questions between ourselves and Finland 
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have been settled once for all. We now desire to work for the improvement 
of relations between our countries, holding fast, however, to the provisions of 
Article 3 of the Peace Treaty. The term "defensive alliance" alters nothing. 
The question is not solely of defense but also of an attack, of a military 
revenge. Nothing is said openly, to be sure, but the label of the alliance is not 
significant. From the very beginning, Tanner has spoken of securing the 
eastern frontier of Finland. Hambro, who as Speaker of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Storting exercises a considerable influence in Norwegian 
foreign policy, has said that the present eastern frontier of Finland is not 
permanent. How could it be changed? Solely by means of a war of revenge. 
We for our part immediately denied all statements alleging that we would 
not oppose a defensive alliance between Finland, Sweden and Norway. 
Hambro is not the only one who has spoken of the eastern frontier of Finland, 
for in Finland too the question of the eastern frontier is being written about. 
The contemplated alliance is in conflict not only with Article 3, but with the 
Peace Treaty as a whole. The purpose of the alliance has been disclosed by 
Hambro's statements, by Swedish activists, and by statements in the Finnish 
press. 

Voionmaa: Sweden has not any aggressive designs. If Finland and Sweden 
attempt to come together in an alliance, this circumstance by itself guarantees 
the maintenance of peace along our borders. 

Molotov: I do not agree. There is no unanimity of opinion in Sweden 
concerning her foreign policy. The present government of Sweden does observe 
neutrality, but there are other elements in Sweden which supported Sweden's 
participation in the war. Sandler is the leader of the group that favors war. 
To take part in the war would mean a great calamity for Sweden, but there 
are adventurers in Sweden who have lost control of themselves. Sweden may 
get a new government any day. 

In the light of this, Sweden's participation in the alliance offers no guar- 
antee that the alliance will be purely defensive. The label "defensive alliance" 
is not sufficient. We desire to state in advance, that if Finland becomes a 
member of the alliance in question, we can not remain indifferent. 

Paasi^ivi: I do not remember whether there was any mention of the eastern 
boundary of Finland in connection with the defensive alliance. It should be 
kept in mind, however, that our other boundaries face Sweden and Norway. 
We have no common frontiers with any other state. If we conclude a defensive 
alliance with Sweden and Norway, it will not be aimed at the USSR, but at 
all states which intend to attack any state belonging to the alliance, be it Fin- 
land or Sweden or Norway. We are not at all thinking of revenge. Sweden and 
Norway would not be the right allies if we were to seek revenge. We should 
strive for an alliance with quite different states, if we really wanted revenge. 
Sweden and Norway are politically wholly defensive. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that doubts are often expressed 
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in Finland that the agreement with the USSR is not definitive, and that the 
USSR will present new demands to Finland. These suspicions make more 
difficult the activities of those circles in Finland which strive for a better 
understanding with the USSR. It is therefore important that the USSR should 
not act in a manner that keeps these suspicions alive. The defensive alliance 
aims at securing our future on the basis of the status quo. 

Molotov: We are of the opinion that all questions between Russia and 
Finland have been settled, including the question of the security of Leningrad, 
Murmansk and the Murmansk Railway. Between us, therefore, there no longer 
arc any questions in dispute. Your security is guaranteed by the nonaggression 
clause included in the Peace Treaty. If you conclude a defensive alliance with 
Sweden and Norway, we shall conclude that you have broken the Peace Treaty. 
Paasikivi: You can not really believe that this alliance is directed against 
you. 

Molotov: Hambro and others have disclosed its purpose. 

Paasi\ivi: Hambro does not determine the foreign policy of the countries in 
question. 

Molotov: Sandler and Hambro may tomorrow be members of the govern- 
ments of Sweden and Norway. 



Document 6 

Telegram from the Finnish Legation in Moscow, Dated March 22, i 94 o 

. . . Finally Molotov proceeded to discuss the question of the Finnish- 
Swedish-Norwegian defensive alliance. He referred several times to Hambro's 
speech, and to the disavowal by the Tass agency. He said that the USSR 
regarded the purpose of the defensive alliance as being revenge against the 
Soviet Union. The USSR also regards the defensive alliance as contrary to the 
Peace Treaty and our neutrality. A long conversation ensued, in the course 
of which we brought forward our contrary opinion, but he would not consent 
to give way. He assured us several times that the USSR will strictly observe 
the Peace Treaty. 

J. K. Paasikivi 
Vaino Voionmaa 

Document 7 
Extract from a Speech by Commissar Molotov, March 29, 1940 

[HeUio\i Press, March 30, 1940] 

. . . Soviet Russia had the power to occupy all of Finland. We chose not 
to use it— something that no other Great Power would have done— and were 
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satisfied with the least possible minimum. We must repel every attempt to 
violate the Peace Treaty recently concluded. Finland has made such attempts, 
and Norway and Sweden as well, using as a pretext a military defensive 
alliance. It is not difficult to understand that these efforts are directed against 
the USSR, and that their objective is to get satisfaction by avenging the war 
°* I 939" I 94 ' Th e participation of Norway and Sweden in an alliance with 
Finland would mean that these countries have abandoned their traditional 
policy of neutrality for a new foreign policy from which it would be impossible 
for the USSR not to draw the obvious conclusions. 



Document 8 

Minister Paasikjvi's Letter to the Editor of the Pravda, May j, 1940 

To the Editor: 

With reference to an article which appeared in the issue of your esteemed 
paper dated May 7 of this month (No. 126), entitled "How Obligations Are 
Observed," I beg respectfully to state that when these matters were discussed, 
I gave written notification on April 25 last, on behalf of the Finnish Govern- 
ment, that if, after the conclusion of peace, parts of industrial establishments 
located in territory ceded to the Soviet had either been moved to Finland or 
wrecked, they would be returned or compensation for them made. 

J. K. Paasikivi, 
Minister of Finland. 



Document 9 

Closing Section of a Finnish-language News Survey Broadcast over the Lenin- 
grad Radio on May 9, 1940, at 11 p.m. 

. . . Finnish authorities broke the terms of the Peace. In the Pravda article 
published on May 7, incontrovertible facts were presented concerning barbaric 
destruction wrought after the conclusion of peace. The Soviet Union can not 
permit any kind of violations of treaty obligations, which the other contracting 
party has accepted in its relations to the Soviet Union. 



Document 10 

Memorandum Delivered by the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to the 
Finnish Legation in Moscow on June 2, 1940 

After the signature of the Peace Treaty on March 12 of the current year, 
while Finnish troops were being evacuated from Hanko, machinery and prop- 
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erty belonging to harbor and defense installations, municipal and industrial 
enterprises, etc., were removed by Finnish action, and property in various 
places was destroyed. 

The Soviet Government considers the measures mentioned, undertaken 
by Finnish authorities, as a violation of Article 4 of the Peace Treaty and 
demands the restoration of machinery and property removed from Hanko 
and compensation for property destroyed. 

Appendix: List of removed and destroyed property, 3 pages. 
Moscow, June 2, 1940 

Document 11 

Memorandum Delivered by Minister J. K. Pami\ivi to Assistant Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs M. De\anosov, June 8, 1940 



MEMORANDUM 

Concerning the Removal or Destruction of Machinery or 
Plant in the Territory Ceded to the Soviet Union 

In its memorandum dated April 25, 1940, the Finnish Legation stated, on 
behalf of the Finnish Government, that if, after the conclusion of peace, any 
parts of industrial establishments had been removed from or destroyed in the 
territory ceded to the Soviet Union, they will be returned or compensation for 
them will be made. 

This statement covers fully the obligation contained in Section 6 of the 
Protocol which is attached to the Peace Treaty. According to it, "the Army 
Commands of both Contracting Parties undertake, during the transfer of 
troops to the other side of the frontier, to take necessary measures, in the 
towns and localities to be ceded to the other Contracting Party, to preserve 
them from damage and to take necessary measures to preserve towns, locali- 
ties, defensive and economic establishments (bridges, dams, aerodromes, bar- 
racks, depots, railway junctions, industrial establishments, the telegraph system, 
electric power stations) from damage and destruction." 

This provision of the Peace Treaty means, that from the moment hostilities 
were closed— that is, beginning at twelve o'clock noon, Leningrad time, on 
March 13th last— and the transfer of the troops of the Contracting Parties 
began, the removal or destruction of any and all property within the meaning 
of Article 6 of the Protocol, in the territory ceded to the other Contracting 
Party, was forbidden, and the property in question was to be protected from 
damage and destruction. 

On the other hand, the provision cannot of course apply to anything that 
had happened during the war, before the entry into force of the Peace Treaty. 
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In the Mixed Committee appointed to deal with this matter, the USSR dele- 
gates have nevertheless demanded that property removed or destroyed during 
the war, before the entry into force of the Peace Treaty, shall also be restored 
or compensation for it made. 

The Finnish Government takes the view that this standpoint is not in 
harmony with the provisions of the Peace Treaty. During the peace negotia- 
tions, there was no mention of such an interpretation. It would therefore be 
essential that appropriate directions should be given to the USSR delegation 
in the Mixed Committee, to the effect that the moment at which Finland's 
obligation to restoration or compensation for property removed contrary to the 
provisions of Ai tide 6 of the Protocol begins is, in conformity with the Peace 
Treaty, the entry into force of the Peace Treaty. This obligation will be scrupu- 
lously fulfilled by Finland. In order to bring about a speedy settlement in this 
matter, and in order that the USSR might speedily bring Enso into operation, 
a proposal was made on behalf of Finland in the Mixed Committee that all 
Enso machinery, enumerated in the list presented by the USSR, would be 
restored or compensated for, irrespective of when it was removed, on condi- 
tion that other demands relating to this subject are withdrawn. To this pro- 
posal, however, the USSR delegation in the Mixed Committee refused to agree. 

To aid in the settlement in the matter, the Finnish Government is prepared 
to restore, over and above the property covered by Article 6 of the Protocol 
appended to the Peace Treaty, in cases to be exactly defined, property which 
was removed before the entry into force of the Peace Treaty (in other words, 
property in respect of which no obligation of restoration exists under the 
Peace Treaty), provided that, in these cases, the USSR for its part agrees to a 
corresponding indemnity. If the USSR accepts this standpoint, the governments 
of both parties should issue directives to that effect to the delegations. 

As it is especially desirable that a settlement should speedily be reached in 
this matter, we should be grateful, in the event that this proposal by Finland 
does not meet with the approval of the USSR, if the USSR would present a 
counterproposal on the basis of which a settlement satisfactory to both parties 
can be reached. 

Moscow, May 31, 1940 



Document 12 

Memorandum Presented to M. De\anosov by Minister /. K. Paarifyvi, June 

11, 1040 

With reference to the memorandum of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs, presented on June 2 to the Finnish Minister, relating to property 
removed from the Hanko area, the Finnish Legation has the honor, in accord- 
ance with instructions received, to present the following for the purpose of 
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clarifying the Finnish standpoint in regard to the leased area, both in its 
theoretical and juridical aspects. 

i. Article 6 of the Protocol attached to the Peace Treaty, which relates to 
measures pertaining to the transfer of troops to the border of the Finnish state 
does not apply to Hanko, for its border is the border of leased territory. The 
provisions pertaining to cession of territory therefore do not apply to the 
Hanko lease area. Even the USSR admitted this, in that it did not refer, in its 
memorandum, to Article 6. 

2. In Article 4 of the Peace Treaty, relating to the leasing of the Hanko 
area, no mention is made of the question now raised by the USSR, of property 
in the Hanko area; this area being only leased to the USSR. In the Peace 
Treaty there is, furthermore, no provision which limits the freedom of property 
owners to remove their own property. The conclusion is therefore natural, that 
an owner, irrespective of whether the owner is an individual, municipality, or 
the state, has the right, at least before the area was turned over to the USSR, 
to remove his property from the area. 

3. In Finnish quarters no doubts whatever have been entertained regard- 
ing the freedom of action of owners in this respect. It has been assumed in 
Finland that in the USSR also the removal of property was regarded as a 
private concern of the Finns. 

Before the act of turning over the area took place, a Soviet Commission of 
Officers arrived in Hanko on March 22. The Commission did not bring for- 
ward any new wishes in regard to the condition of the area when it was! 
handed over. Neither were any remarks of this character made on the occasion 
when the territory was turned over to tlie USSR, at 12 ( «. on March 22. On 
this occasion, the USSR Commission that accepted the territory, noting that 
hoisting cranes were lacking in the harbor of Hanko, inquired whether Fin- 
land would be willing to sell them back. 

4. In Article 4 of the Peace Treaty, the purpose of the leasing of Hanko 
is defined in terms of the establishment of a Soviet naval base in connection 
with which the USSR is granted the right to maintain adequate land and air 
forces in the area. On the other hand, there is no reference in the article to 
any economic objectives, 

5. The conception prevailing in Finland of the property and other rights of 
the Finnish state and Finnish citizens in the leased Hanko area is disclosed 
by the proposal relating to Hanko, presented to the Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs by Professor Voionmaa and the present Finnish Minister at the meet- 
ing on March 21, 1940, of which a copy is appended hereto, and which was 
answered by the USSR in Clause 4 of the Memorandum of March 30, 1940. 

The Finnish Legation begs for consideration of the above, which repre- 
sents the view prevailing in Finland and shows that Finland has all along 
acted, in this matter, in good faith. 

The Legation has the honor to add that even if removal of property from 
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the Hanko area has taken place, property has in all likelihood not been de- 
stroyed, at least not on a scale to make it of any importance. In particular, 
there has been no destruction of military property. 

In conclusion the Legation has the honor to inform you that the Finnish 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs has taken necessary steps to clear up the matter 
of the drawings and plans of the underground parts of the Hanko municipal 
telephone, electricity, sewer, and water supply, and other installations, and to 
forward these plans to the USSR authorities in the Hanko lease area, in accord- 
ance with the wish expressed by the Soviet Union. 

Moscow, June 10, 1940 
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Document 13 

Minutes of an Inquiry Conducted by Lieutenant-Colonel P. Waris by order 0} 
the Ministry of Communications with Reference to the Disaster to the Air~ 
craft Kaleva. Governmental Secretary K. T. B. Kos\enkyld and a German 
Subject, Gerhard Arnold Wilhelm Buschmann, were present 

Paragraph i 

Whereas the undersigned had made the acquaintance, in Helsinki, in May, 
1941, of Herr Buschmann, who, in the course of conversation on other sub- 
jects, gave an eyewitness account of the destruction of the Kaleva, which I 
brought to the knowledge of the Ministry of Communications, the Ministry 
ordered the undersigned to carry out further inquiry into the matter. 



Paragraph 2 

Herr Buschmann related the following: At the time when the Kaleva 
disaster occurred, I was director of gliding aeronautics in Tallinn. One of my 
glider pilots, Harald Mang, was serving his term of conscription at the Ker 
Lighthouse. The said Mang followed the course of events the whole time from 
the Ker Lighthouse with the aid of a powerful telescope, and he told me the 
following about it: "About 10-14 days before the destruction of the Kaleva, 
1-2 submarines patrolled the route followed by the Helsinki-Tallinn air line 
from the Estonian coast to the middle of the Gulf of Finland. On June 14, 
1940, 1 saw the Kaleva coming from the Estonian coast and two SB2 aircraft 
approach her from both sides, finally taking up positions about go meters dis- 
tant from her. This 'formation flight' continued nearly up to Prangl, when 
one of the SB-2's descended lower, and immediately thereafter the machine 
gunner of the other aircraft, which had retained its position, rose into his 
machine-gun turret and fired his machine gun at the Kaleva, which was flying 
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at the same height about 50 meters away on one side. The flight continued 
over Prangl, after this firing, for an estimated 2-3 nautical miles, after which 
the same SB-2 opened fire on the Kaleva a second time. The Kaleva however 
continued on her course at a height of about 400500 meters. The SB- 3 which 
had done the firing then descended lower, and the aircraft which had been 
flying on the other side of the Kaleva rose to a position beside the Kaleva on 
the opposite side, and when they were approximately above Ker, in turn 
opened fire on the Kaleva. A little while afterwards the left motor of the 
Kaleva stopped, smoke and flames began to appear, and banking to the left, the 
Kaleva plunged into the sea. In the vicinity of the scene of the disaster, some 
3-4 nautical miles away, were some Estonian fishermen who hastened to the 
site in their motorboats, and began to collect various objects floating in the 
water. But soon a Russian submarine came on the scene, took the salvaged 
objects from the fishermen, drove them away, and continued the search by 
itself. One of the fishermen had hidden a leather portfolio belonging to a 
German passenger which the submarine crew had failed to find, and later 
handed it over to the Estonian frontier guard authorities at Ker I kept a 
visaing card that had been in the portfolio as a memento. (Herr Buschmann 
could not remember the name on the card.) The same fisherman had salvaged 
a certain part of an aeroplane which I am unable to identify, but closely 
grouped bullet holes on it could clealy be seen." 

Paragraph 3 

The Board of Investigation had previously established that the cause of 
the disaster to the Kaleva was some outside factor, which, in the absence of 
adequate evidence, could not be defined with certitude. The above evidence 
given under oath proves that the conclusion of the Board of Investigation had 
been correct, and fully explains the destruction of the Kaleva. 
Helsinki, July j, 1041 

On behalf of the Board of Investigation: 

P. Waws, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, retired 



Document 14 

Telegram from the Finnish Legation in Moscow to the Ministry jor Foreign 
Affairs, June 23, 1940 . 

Commissar Molotov stated that Russia is interested in the Petsamo nickel 
resources, located not far from Russia, and asked whether we would grant the 
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nickel concession to the Soviet Union, or agree to the establishment of a 
Finnish-Russian company, or make some other arrangement. I promised to 
report the matter to the government. I pointed out that the concession had 
been granted to an English corporation, and that we are probably legally 
bound in the matter, but that if we are free to act, we would be just as 
pleased to sell nickel to the Soviet Union as to others. 

Paasikivi 



Document 15 

Telegram from the Finnish Legation in Moscow to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, June 27, 1940 

I call on Commissar Molotov in the Kremlin on June 27. I gave him 
a memorandum on the nickel question which had been drafted in co-opera- 
tion with M. Gartz and Assistant Division Chief Jalanti. After reading it, 
Commissar Molotov said that it was not an answer to his question as to 
whether we would give them the concession, or form a joint company. I replied 
that the concession had been given to the British Canadian Corporation, but 
that we were trying to arrange the matter so that the USSR would be able 
to buy 50 per cent of the nickel ore. Commissar Molotov answered that they 
were not now interested in the ore, but in the area itself and the nickel in it, 
for all time, and that the British must be cleared out of the area. When I 
referred to the legal rights of the corporation, he replied that he was convinced 
that if the Finnish Government is desirous of annulling the concession given 
to the corporation, the corporation will raise no obstacles. An agreement can 
easily be reached with the Germans about the ore. He persisted in his proposal 
that the concession be canceled, and that we would thereupon come to an 
agreement with the USSR. Messrs. Kotilainen and Gartz will give an account 
of our negotiation. 

Paasikivi 
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Document 16 

Telegram from the Moscow Legation to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs on 
June 28, 1940 

After I had finished my conversation with Commissar Molotov on June 27 
about the nickel affair covered by my telegram, 1 I pointed out that the trade 
treaty was ready and should be signed before the departure of Kotilainen. 
Molotov answered that he wished first to take up the question of the Aaland 
Islands which Finland had fortified. The USSR attitude was now the same 



"See Document 15. 
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as in the spring of last year, namely, that the Aaland Islands must not be forti- 
fied, but that if Finland wishes to fortify the Aaland Islands, fortification 
must be carried out joindy with the USSR, and on the basis of a joint agree- 
ment. The USSR also wishes to control that the Aaland Islands are unfortified, 
regarding all of which an agreement should be reached between Finland and 
die USSR. I remarked that this attitude differed from that expressed by Messrs. 
Stalin and Molotov last autumn, namely, that Finland may fortify the Aaland 
Islands if she does so alone. To this Molotov replied that the USSR had 
changed its attitude in this respect also since our last war, although he had not 
wished to take up the matter at the peace negotiations in order that no new 
difficulties might arise. When I pointed out that there was no connection 
between the Aaland Islands and the Petsamo nickel concession on the one hand 
and the trade treaty on the other, which could be signed now, Molotov 
answered that the USSR was prepared to conclude a trade treaty to help Fin- 
land, which is in a difficult position, and hoped that Finland for her part 
would arrange the Petsamo concession and the matter of the Aaland Islands to 
the satisfaction of the USSR. Kotilainen and Gartz will give an account of 
our negotiations. 

Paasikivi 

Document 17 

Memorandum Presented by the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to the 
Moscow Legation on July 6, 1940 

With reference to the Memorandum of the Finnish Legation, dated June 
ii, relating to question of the restoration of plant and property removed from 
Hanko direcdy by the Finnish authorities themselves or with their permission 
it is necessary to stress the following: ' 

1. The USSR has been and still is of the view that according to Article 4 
of the Peace Treaty, concluded on March 12, 1940, the USSR leases and takes 
under its administration from Finland not only the soil of Cape Hanko, with 
the waters and islands appertaining thereto, but expressly Cape Hanko with 
all the harbor and defense installations, municipal and industrial establish- 
ments, further the houses and buildings situated thereon, all of which, to- 
gether, form an economic and defensive whole which can be directly used in 
the establishment of a USSR naval base. 

2. As admitted by the Legation's memorandum, when Finnish troops were 
being transported from the area, not only property belonging to private indi- 
viduals was removed and also destroyed, but also plant and property belonging 
to the Finnish state, and likewise plant intenderl for public use, with the 
result that the operation of the water supply, the telegraph service, the tele- 
phone service, lighthouses and other institutions (for instance, the hoisting 
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cranes mentioned in the Legation's memorandum were removed) has been 
disturbed. 

3. In the memorandum of the Finnish delegation of March 21, not only is il. 
admitted that the USSR authorities have the right to use all real estate belong- 
ing to the Finnish state, and situated in the Hanko area; it is further admitted 
that the USSR has the right to administer and use corresponding private 
property found in Hanko and essential to the military or administrative needs 
of the Soviet Union. 

The memorandum of Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, dated March 30, 
194 1, which rejects the principle offered by Finland for compensating the 
evacuated inhabitants of the Hanko area at USSR expense, for losses sus- 
tained by them, contains a direct suggestion that Finland will leave the prop- 
erty in question in the Hanko area. 

Thus the documents mentioned in the USSR memorandum, which relate 
to the cession of state-owned and even privately-owned property in Hanko that 
is essential for the establishment of the naval base, show that the stand of both 
Finland and of the Soviet Union is essentially the same. 

4. The measures of Finnish authorities, in permitting the removal from the 
Hanko area of establishments and other property essential for the Soviet 
naval base, therefore mean a violation of the Peace Treaty concluded on 
March 12, 1940. The Finnish attempts to defend the measures in question must 
be considered as devoid of any justification. 

The Government of the Soviet Union still demands that the plant, estab- 
lishment and property removed from the Hanko area be returned, and that 
compensation be made for plant and property destroyed. 
Moscow, July 6, 10,40 
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Document iS 

The Proposal for Hanko Transit Traffic Submitted by the Soviet Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs on July 9, 1040: Extract from the Basis of the 
Proposal 

According to Article 4 of the Peace Treaty concluded by the USSR and 
the Finnish Republic on March 12, 1940, the USSR has leased for 30 years the 
Hanko area and certain adjacent islands, in order to establish a naval base 
in the area. 

In order to transport to the area the necessary land and air forces, the 
maintenance of which is presupposed by Article 4 of the treaty, and in order to 
supply the forces in question, it is essential that an agreement be made between 
the USSR and Finland whereby Soviet trains will be allowed to travel on 
Finnish railways to and from Hanko. 
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Document 19 

Telegram from the Finnish Legation in Moscow to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, dated July 10, 1940 

After the discussion of consular problems, Secretary Sobolev unexpectedly 
delivered a memorandum. In it the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs states, 
after referring to our memorandum of June 26 prepared by Kotilainen, Gartz 
and Jalanti, that the USSR agrees to limit its 1940 purchases of nickel ore 
from Finland to 40 per cent, on condition that the rest of the ore is sold to 
Germany. 



Paasikivi 



Document 20 



Memorandum Submitted by the Finnish Legation in Moscow to the Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs on July 18, 1940 

Referring to the memorandum of the Finnish Legation, dated June 11, 
1940, and to possible later presentation of pertinent facts, the Finnish Govern- 
ment still holds that Finland is under no obligation to return property taken 
out of the Hanko area. 

In view, however, of the fact that the Finnish Government desires to find 
a solution for this problem that will satisfy the USSR, it is hereby proposed 
that a Mixed Committee, composed of representatives of Finland and the 
USSR, be appointed. This Committee will prepare, for adoption by the Gov- 
ernments of Finland and the USSR, a proposal for the settlement of the matter 
in question which will be based upon the following principles: 

(a) An estimate will be made of State and other public property which 
has been removed. The sum arrived at will be paid by Finland, either in cash 
or in kind. 

(b) The proposal of the Mixed Committee will contain a detailed expla- 
nation of the property that belongs to each category. 

(c) Private property will not be turned over, nor will compensation for 
such property be made, with the exception of possible exceptional cases, of 
which the Mixed Committee will likewise prepare a detailed proposal. 



Document 11 

Memorandum of the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, Submitted to the 
Finnish Legation in Moscow on July 20, 1940 

The Commissariat for Foreign Affairs hereby states, that it agrees to leave 
the handling of the question of the return of or the compensation for the 
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establishments or other property removed from the Hanko area, to the Russo- 
Finnish Mixed Committee which functions at present in Viipuri. The prin- 
ciples proposed in Memorandum No. 204 of the Finnish Legation, dated July 
18, 1940, will serve as the basis of the work. 



Document 22 

Telegram from the Finnish Legation in Moscow to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, July 24, 1940 

Commissar Molotov complained to me today that the members of the 
Finnish Government, especially Minister Tanner, oppose the work of the 
"Society for the Friendship and Peace between Finland and the USSR" (the 
SNS). 

Paasikivi 



Document 23 

Telegram from the Finnish Legation in Moscow to the Foreign Ministry, 
August 4, 1040 

When I called on Molotov about other matters on the third of this month, 
he again spoke of the persecution of the Society (SNS). I replied that one 
must not identify the work and objectives of the Society with the good rela- 
tions between Finland and the Soviet Union. The people and the Government 
of Finland do strive for good relations. This is shown by the fact that things 
in general have been settled all right. The latest illustration of this is furnished 
by the Hanko railroad agreement, which was not mentioned at all in the 
Peace Treaty, and in which we agreed to a big concession. Molotov admitted 
that the Hanko railway matter was not mentioned in the Peace Treaty, but 
said that the transportation of Russian troops and material docs not cause us 
any disadvantages. I replied to this that it is not pleasant to have the military 
of a foreign Power travel through our country. I said furthermore that the 
news of the Tass Agency is not correct, and that from the ranks of the Society 
shouting has been heard of bombings, which has left a very bad impression in 
Finland. M. Molotov insisted that such incidents were the work of nasty 
provocateurs. We agreed to discuss the matter after my return from Helsinki. 

Paasikjvi 
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Document 24 

Treaty Proposal Concerning the Enso~Vallin\oski Rapids, Submitted by the 
USSR on August 16, 1940 

Treaty for the Regulation of the Water Level of the Vuoksi 
River and for the Construction of the Enso Water Power 
Works 

The Government of the USSR and the Government of Finland, being 
desirous of making arrangements for the regulation of the waters of the 
Vuoksi River, and for the solution of certain questions connected with the 
construction of the Enso Water Power Works, have designated as their 
Plenipotentiaries : 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

The Government of the Republic of Finland 

who, having exchanged their credentials, found in due and proper order, 
have agreed upon the following provisions: 

Article i 

The Government of the USSR and the Government of Finland agree that 
the situation which existed in the regulation of the water of the Vuoksi River 
and of the Saimaa Lake, at the time of the signature of the Peace Treaty 
between the USSR and Finland on March 12, 1940, shall be considered as the 
normal condition in the regulation of the Vuoksi River. The raising of the 
waters of the Vuoksi River, presupposed by the plans for the construction of 
the Enso Water Power Works, shall not, however, be construed as being 
in violation of the normal regulation of the waters o£ this river. 

Article 2 

The Government of Finland may change the regulation of the waters of 
the Vuoksi River and Saimaa Lake, along that part of the River which lies 
within Finland's boundaries, only after every change has been the subject of 
an agreement with the Government of the USSR. 

In addition to changing the water level in accordance with the plans for 
the completion of the Enso Water Power Works mentioned in Article 1, the 
USSR may effect changes in the regulation of the waters of the Vuoksi River 
along its course lying within Soviet territory, if such change cause damage 
or loss to Finland in the utilization of the river, only after each such change 
has been the subject of agreement with the Government of Finland. 
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Article 3 

The Government o£ the USSR agrees to compensate, in part, the Govern- 
ment of Finland for the losses and expenses the Government of Finland will 
suffer or have to make as a result of the flooding of land in Finnish territory 
caused by the work of damming the Vuoksi in connection with the construc- 
tion of the Enso Water Power Works. 

The amounts to be paid by the Government of the USSR to the Govern- 
ment of Finland for the losses and expenses mentioned above, and the manner 
and time of payment, shall be established by a special agreement between the 
two Governments. 

Article 4 

Within two weeks of the going into effect of this treaty, the Government 
of Finland will turn over to the Government of the USSR, for its use: 

1. The technical plans and drawings of the Enso Water Power Works; 

2. A detailed list of the machinery which has been ordered for this Water 
Power Works (refers to turbines, generators, transformers, and electrical 
and other machines); 

3. Certified copies of contracts, relating to the delivery of machinery for the 
Enso Water Power Works, entered into by the Enso-Gutzeit Company 
and Finnish and foreign firms. 

Article 5 

The Government of Finland will take necessary measures for transferring, 
in proper manner, to the construction organization of the Enso Water Power 
Works-in the event that the USSR desires it-all such delivery contracts, 
concluded by the Enso-Gutzeit Company and companies providing machinery, 
as will be considered essential for the completion of the Water Power Works'. 
The Government of the USSR will make restoration for the advance payments 
made to such companies in accordance with the provisions of the delivery 
contracts. 

Article 6 

On the basis of a USSR proposal in the matter, the Government of Finland 
will undertake essential work, to be agreed upon in consultation with the 
USSR, for the regulation of the waters of the Vuoksi River and Saimaa Lake. 

Article 7 
This Treaty will go into effect immediately after it has been signed. 
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Article 8 

This Treaty has been drawn up in a Finnish and a Russian copy, both of 
which are equally valid. 

In witness whereof the representatives of the two Contracting Parties have 
affixed their signatures to this Treaty in Moscow. 
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Document 25 
Extract from the Speech of Prime Minister Risto Ryti, August 18, 1940 1 

It followed, from the war and from the peace concluded at its close, that 
the establishment of relations with the Great Power that is our eastern neigh- 
bor has had a place all its own in the conduct of our foreign affairs. 

The establishment of these relations with Russia is not limited to an en- 
deavor merely to return to the relations that prevailed when the war began. 
It broadens into the deliberate attempt to build up relations that will guarantee 
friendly intercourse and peace, on a basis of mutual confidence and respect, 
between an independent, sovereign Finland and the USSR. We Finns are 
realists. We recognize existing facts and build on the foundation furnished by 
them. Thus we accepted the peace-^>nce it was made-without reservations, 
despite the harshness of its provisions for Finland. It is on the basis of the 
peace that we proceeded to develop good neighborly relations. 

The peace treaty itself presupposed, in its execution, a series of measures. 
Nearly all of them have by now been carried out. The new boundary has 
been fixed, and the documents pertaining to it ratified and ratifications ex- 
changed. The marking of the boundary-that is, its marking in a physical 
sense-is about to be completed. Border incidents, which could not be avoided 
while the boundary was still indefinite, have come to an end. Peace along the 
frontier is complete. This is a circumstance of local as well as general signifi- 



cance. 



Finland has returned, to Russia, property which had been removed, after 
the conclusion of peace, from industrial establishments in the areas ceded to 
the USSR. To be sure, differences of interpretation have risen as to whether 
the provisions of the Peace Treaty extended to the obligation to return prop- 
erty that had been removed. As was made public at the time, Finland has 
also for compensation turned over property which had been moved elsewhere 
already b efore the conclusion of peace. We understood that Russia needed this 

'By August 1940, when this speech was made, the aggressive policy of the USSR had already 
been clearly revealed. The Pnme Minister's speech was an attempt once again to reassure Russil 
AatKnland was determined to do all ,n her power to maintain friendly relations, and carried the 
implication that the USSR should, in all reason, do the same. 
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property in order quickly to put into operation certain industrial establish- 
ments, and we wanted to help our neighbor in this effort. Even this good will 
and readiness of ours to help, show that the Government of Finland has 
tried in every way to further the development of friendly relations. 

The exchange of prisoners of war, which the Peace Treaty contemplated, 
was carried out as rapidly as practical preparations permitted. The technical 
problems connected with the payments on the Hanko lease have been settled, 
and the USSR has already made the first payment. The commercial treaty 
contemplated by the Peace Treaty has gone into effect after the exchange of 
ratifications, and opens the door to brisk, mutual commercial exchange. The 
Salla Railway, which we are at present building as rapidly as possible, whose 
connecting railroad on the Russian side of die border is already finished, will 
conspicuously stimulate traffic between Finland and the Soviet Union. Of the 
measures connected with the Peace Treaty, mention should also be made of 
the fact that practical preparations are under way for the establishment of a 
Soviet consulate in Petsamo, where, because of the growing importance of 
the area, certain other consulates will also be opened. 

In addition to measures that directly relate to the Peace Treaty, a number 
of arrangements have been agreed upon by Finland and the USSR, which are 
natural in the return to normal relations. 

The telephone, mail and telegraph services between the two countries 
function again. The opening up of railway traffic has already been agreed 
to in principle. Finland has proposed that Russia should turn over certain 
archives in areas ceded to the Soviet Union, and the principle has been accepted 
by the USSR. Discussions of the extent to which archival materials should be 
returned are gradually progressing. Finland, on the other hand, has put at 
Russia's disposal scientific material dealing with the ceded areas. 

I feel that special mention should be made of the good will shown by the 
Government of the USSR when it agreed to the return to Finland of the 
civilian population in the regions which had fallen into the hands of the 
USSR, thus recognizing the right of these people, who numbered about 2,000 
souls, to live their own national life in their own way. 

On the initiative of the Soviet Government, certain other questions, in 
which the USSR has informed us it is interested, have also been discussed. 
The Aaland question and the problem of transit traffic to the Hanko lease 
area belong in this category. 

As regards the removal of troops and defenses from the Aaland Islands, 
the new arrangements mean a return to the status contemplated by the agree- 
ment of 1921, in force before the war, the signatories of which did not include 
the Soviet Union. The USSR has ajso expressed the wish that it be granted 
the right of transit traffic to the Hanko lease area. In principle, the Govern- 
ment of Finland has found it possible to agree even to this proposal. Negotia- 
tions for the organization of the transit traffic have not yet been completed. I 
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therefore do not consider it appropriate, at this time, to go into details. Then 
there is the question of the return of property formerly in the Hanko lease 
area. Principles have been discussed, and agreement regarding them reached. 
A detailed proposal regarding the application of the principles will be formu- 
lated by the Mixed Commission. 

As these illustrations indicate, various kinds of questions have been, and 
are, subjects of negotiation between Finland and the Soviet Union They all 
point to a common end: the development of good-neighbor relations, and the 
solution, by means of negotiations and in a manner that will satisfy both 
countries, of the questions that have arisen. I have reviewed several of the 
concrete problems which have been dealt with in Finnish-Russian negotiations, 
in order to show how many different fields are involved in the re-establishment 
of relations between our two countries. 

u- "J 1 *. < jl IC5tions that have come t0 che ^re in the relations of the USSR and 
Finland do not involve only intercourse between the two Governments Their 
many-sided character has led several groups of our citizens to participate, 
directly, in the effort to develop good-neighbor relations. 

This relates, for instance., to economic co-operation, for which the commer- 
cial treaty recently concluded furnishes a good basis. 

The two countries supplement one another in matters economic. We 
gladly buy products of the USSR, and for our part are in a position to furnish 
the Soviet Union with commodities it needs. Nothing is more natural or 
more to be desired than the further development of economic exchange be- 
tween our two countries. If a secure foundation is now laid, the continuation 
o£ that development in the future will be guaranteed. 

The same holds true of cultural co-operation. To foster it here in Finland 
a special committee has been formed. We can only benefit from a knowledge 
of conditions m the Soviet Union, and it is our earnest hope that, while we 
for our part desire to learn about the cultural accomplishments of the Soviet 
Union, the USSR will also become familiar with the cultural conditions of our 
country. 

Commissar Molotov stated, in his speech on August i of this year, that the 
development of the relations between the two countries depends on the Fin- 
nish Government. I have explained above the questions which have arisen 
between Finland and the USSR. In their handling, Finland has shown, in 
deed her honest desire to strive, without prejudice, for the creation of best 
possible relations. 

In the light of the concrete problems that have come to the fore our 
honest policy of peace, supported by the Finnish people as a whole, stands 
revealed. We are also convinced that the USSR has the same aim. I have 
dwelt at length upon our relations with the Soviet Union, because the ques- 
tion is directly connected with the entire problem of our post-war reconstruc- 



tion 
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Document 26 

Telegram from the Finnish Legation in Moscow to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, August 22, 1940 

After the Aaland matter, on August 22, I presented an explanation o£ the 
SNS on the basis of documents that I had received. Molotov listened and said 
that he doubted the correctness of our information. A lengthy discussion 
ensued which disclosed strong suspicion toward us. When I stated that in 
Finland there exists a general effort to establish good relations with the USSR, 
Molotov replied that the people desire it, to be sure, but the government's 
attitude is divided. It has been stated in our government circles, he claimed, 
that nobody who accepts the Peace of Moscow is a Finn. I said that it is 
impossible that such a statement could have been made, pointed to Prime 
Minister Ryti's speech, and to the fact that we have made arrangements for 
all the matters that have so far come. To this Molotov answered that unfortu- 
nately his contention was correct. He also claimed that we were hard at work 
on defenses in Hanko and along our border, and that hatred of the USSR is 
spread among the soldiers. I referred to my earlier statement concerning the 
duty of an independent state to look to its defenses, and I denied the stimula- 
tion of hatred among the soldiers. M. Molotov suggested that we are counting 
on some new turn, favorable to us, in the present Great War. I told him that 
this was the first time I had heard that thought expressed. Molotov stated that 
Tanner, in returning to the Elanto Co-operative, had only stepped behind the 
scenes. I pointed once again to Prime Minister Ryti's speech, whereupon M. 
Molotov said that the Prime Minister had side-stepped the main issue. In spite 
of my explanations, M. Molotov held on to his contentions, as he has ever done. 

Paasikivi 



Document 27 

Telegram from the Finnish Legation in Moscow to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, September 14, 1040 

On September 13 I had a conversation with Commissar Molotov about the 
nickel affair. It was very disagreeable, as I had expected. I laid the matter 
before him in conformity with your telegram. Commissar Molotov replied 
that the sale of the output of nickel and the concession are two different things. 
The USSR wants the concession or a joint company. He said it depended on 
the Finnish Government whether or not the matter was arranged. Seeing that 
the Finnish Government had found it possible to allow a British-owned cor- 
poration to sell nickel to Germany, which was at war with Great Britain, it 
should not be impossible for the Finnish Government to arrange the conces- 
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won question as well. When I emphasized the point that the government had 
no right to cancel the concession when the owners of the concession do not 
give their consent, he asked whether he was to understand the matter to mean 
that the Finnish Government is prepared to arrange the matter, provided a 
proper legal formula is found. This was possibly a hint that the USSR would 
be able to make arrangements with the British company. I answered that the 
representatives of the company had given us their final, negative answer, and 
that, as was known to Molotov from the company's report to the Sojusprom- 
cxport of August 17, the company has concluded an agreement with Farben. 1 
I remarked that Germany too had wanted the concession and been given the 
same answer. When I pointed out that the company was prepared to conclude 
a long-term contract with the USSR for 40 per cent, Commissar Molotov 
replied that he did not want to negotiate with the nickel company but with 
the Finnish Government. He stressed that the USSR attached great impor- 
tance to this matter, and regarded the granting of the concession to outsiders 
as being counter to the interests of the USSR.. He added that the concession 

™»*? !f u° nflkt WitH b ° th Che I92 ° and ^ z 94° Peace Treaties, as the 
USSR had been granted free transit through the very area in question I 
protested against this interpretation, and brought forward all possible other 
arguments. He repeated, what he has said before, that it was not only the 
nickel that was important to the USSR, but the area itself, and that only 
Finland and the USSR were involved in the area. It appeared to me that our 
conversations and agreements with Germany were not to his liking. He said 
that this matter also again revealed the unfriendly attitude of the Finnish 
Government to the USSR, declaring that one could negotiate with Germany 
but not with Finland. Finally he asked me to lay the matter once more before 
the government, again emphasizing that the USSR attaches great importance 

Paasikivi 
Document 28 

Telegram from the Finnish Legation in Moscow to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, September 28, 1040 

Commissar Molotov stated on September 27 that they had heard that a 
secret treaty of alliance or pact exists between Finland and Sweden which is 
directed against the USSR and is in conflict with Article 3 of the Peace Treaty. 
I said that I could deny at once the existence of any such agreement. Molotov 
remarked that I was perhaps not au courant with events, but they possessed 
information. I asked the source of their information. Molotov was unwilling 
to disclose it, but said that hints had been made to the matter in Finland. 
He also madc veiled hints about information received from Sweden. In this 

, l^ a S r «ment referred to was concluded between the Finnish Petsamo Nickel Company and 
I. G. Farbenindustne. 
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connection, Molotov said that we were now talking verbally, but that i£ they 
brought forward documentary evidence, the matter would become grave. 

Paasikivi 



Document 29 

Telegram from the Finnish Legation in Moscow to the Foreign Ministry, 
September 28, 1940 

In regard to the size of the staff of the Aaland Consulate, I pointed out 
that there were twelve persons there now who could not have any work. We 
assume that the staff does not exceed the number of persons that may be 
considered reasonable, Molotov answered that if there was no work, the staff 
would be reduced. 

Paasikivi 

Document 30 

Telegram from the Finnish Legation in Moscow to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, September 20, jo^o 

Had a disagreeable conversation on September 27 with Commissar Molotov 
about Aaland Islands consultations, the Finland-Sweden alliance, German 
military transports, and the speeding up of the nickel affair. He pointed 
again to suspicions directed against us. Especially so long as the war continues, 
our position is dangerous and delicate. Molotov's words have contained veiled 
threats on several occasions, as will have appeared from my various telegrams. 

Paasikivi 



Document 31 

Telegram from the Finnish Legation in Moscow to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, October 1, 1940 

Commissar Molotov invited me to the Kremlin on September 30 and said 
that it is impossible to accept our Article 4 in the Aaland Islands affair. First, 
because it does not include consultations, and secondly, because they cannot 
consent to the dispatch of notes all over Europe. He added, I believe in a spirit 
of derision, that perhaps France for example might not agree. He presented 
his final proposal in the matter of the Aaland Islands. Article 4 is left out 
altogether. I pointed out that the 1921 agreement remains in force, to which 
Molotov replied that it is immaterial to them how we interpret the continued 
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validity or lapse of the 1921 agreement. In Article 2 they desire what had been 
left out of the 1921 agreement. I explained that we have regarded the part 
left out as unnecessary, but he paid no heed to that. Further, he made a strong 
demand that the agreement was to enter into force immediately on signature. 
He said that as the Peace Treaty went into effect at once, you can arrange 
this less important matter in the same way. Molotov was very angry and said 
that one cannot negotiate with you; this matter too remained open for months. 
With the Germans one can settle even big matters in a few days. He promised 
to give me later a written proposal, and demanded a solution of this question 
within one week. 



Paasikivi 



Document 32 



Extract from Note No. 5/ of the USSR Legation to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, October y, 1940 

The plenipotentiary representation of the USSR demands unrestricted 
rights of travel for aU officials of the USSR Consulate in Finland, in all areas 
included in the consular territory; the right for officials of the consulate to 
stay at their discretion in such areas, and to move about freely by any and all 
means of transportation in all parts of the consular territory. 

The plenipotentiary representation expresses the wish that the authorities 
of the Republic of Finland will free the officials of the USSR consulates in 
Finland from any and all restrictions, and will create the best possible condi- 
tions to facilitate their work, and also give all necessary official aid to officials 
of the USSR consulates in the fulfillment of their official duties, and likewise 
that Finnish officials inform the plenipotentiary representation of the USSR 
to this effect. 



Document 33 

Telegram from the Finnish Legation in Moscow to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, on October 10, 1940 

I repeated on October 10, in the name of the government, that no alliance, 
agreement, or pact whatever exists between Finland and Sweden. Molotov 
said he took note of my statement. 

Paasikivi 
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Document 34 

Agreement Between Finland and ike Soviet Union Concerning the Aaland 
Islands 

The Government of the Republic of Finland, of the one part, and 
The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, of the other 
part, desiring to strengthen their security and foundations of peace in the 
Baltic Sea, have found it necessary to conclude among themselves the follow- 
ing agreement and have therefore appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 

The Government of the Republic of Finland: 

The Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Finland in 
Moscow, M. Juho Kusti Paasikivi; 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 

President of the Council of Commissars of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Vjatsheslav Mihailovitsh 
Molotov, 

who, having exchanged their credentials, found in due and proper order, 
have agreed upon the following provisions: 

Article i 

Finland agrees to demilitarize the Aaland Islands, not to fortify them, and 
not to place them at the disposal of the armed forces of any other Powers. 

This means also that neither Finland nor any other Powers can maintain 
or build in the area of the Aaland Islands any military or naval construction 
or base, no military air force construction or base, nor any other establishment 
for military purposes, and that the existing artillery foundations must be de- 
stroyed. 

Article 2 

The designation "the area of the Aaland Islands" means, in this Agree- 
ment, all the islands, banks and reefs located within the sea area bounded by 
the following lines : 

a. To the north, north latitude 60 ° 41'. 

b. To the east, straight lines, which consecutively join the following geo- 
graphic points: 

1) 60 ° 41', o North lat. and 21 ° oo', o East long. 

2) 6o° 35'» 9 21 06', 9 " " 

3) 6°° 33'> 3 " " " 21 08', 6 " " 

4) 6o° 15', 8 " " « 21 of, 5 " " 

5) 6o° 11', 4 " " *' 21 oo', 4 " « 
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6) 6o° 09', 4 North lat. and 21 ° oi', 2 East long 



7) 60" 05 

8) 6b° Oi', 1 

9) 59° 59'. 
I0 ) 59° 53'. ° 
") 59° 48', 5 
I2 ) 59° =/, o 



21 04', 3 

«" "', 3 
21 08', 3 

21° 20', 
21° 20' 



20" 



O 

46', 3 



c. To the south, north latitude 59 27'. 

d.To the west, straight lines, which consecutively join the following geo- 
graphic points: & 6 



*3) 59° a/. ° North lat. and 20 09', 7 East long 

14) 59° 4/. 8 " " " i 9 ° 40', « " 

15) 6o° 11', 8 " " " I9 <» 05 ' } 5 « « 

16) —the center of the Market Rock 

6o° 18', 4 North lat. and 19° 08', 5 " 

17) 6o° 41', I0 ° I4 ' t 4 •■ .. 

The territorial waters of the Aaland Islands are considered to extend three 
nautical miles from the islands, banks and reefs defined, above which rises the 
sea level, at least at times, at low water. 



Article 3 

a i TH I Yf 5 j is T S rant f d the ri S ht t0 m£ ™n its own consular office in the 
Aa and Islands. In addition to ordinary consular functions, it shall also cen- 
tre, the observance of the demilitarization and nonmilitarization of the 
Aaland Islands provided in Article 1. 

In the event that the USSR consular representative observes circumstances 
which m his opinion run counter to the provisions of this agreement for the 
demilitarization and nonfortification of the Aaland Islands, he has the right to 
notify Finland s authorities, through the Provincial Government of the Aaland 
Province, or. the holding of a joint investigation. 

m^r h i n r t & Wi " i C conducted ^ a dcIe S ate °* the Finnish Govern- 
ment and the USSR consular representative in the quickest possible manner. 
Ihe results of the joint investigation shall be recorded in a protocol drawn 
up in four copies in Finnish and Russian, and will be forwarded, for the pur- 
pose of undertaking necessary measures, to the governments of the two Con- 
tracting Parties. 

Article 4 

This agreement will go into effect immediately upon signature, and will 
thereafter be ratified. 
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Ratifications will be exchanged in Helsinki within ten days. 
This agreement has been drafted in Finnish and Russian in two original 
copies. 

Moscow, October n, 1940 

J. K. Paasikivi 
V. Molotov 

Document 35 

Minutes of the Finnish-Soviet Mixed Committee of October 10, 1940, Relating 
to the Surrender of Property Removed by Finnish Action from Han^p 

Krogens, October 19, 1940. 

Finland was represented by the chairman of the Finnish delegation Mr. 
Grasbeck, the members of the delegation Wickstrom and Enckell, and a 
number of experts. 

The USSR was represented by the chairman of the delegation, P. D. Orlov, 
and a number of experts. 

At the session of the Mixed Committee, October 14-19, 1940, the list pre- 
sented by the USSR of the machinery of all the state and public enterprises 
and establishments which had been situated on the peninsula of Hanko, was 
dealt with. Namely: 

1. Postal service 

2. Telegraph service 

3. Telephone service 

4. Wireless station 

5. Public buildings 

6. Hoisting cranes in the harbor 

7. Refrigerating plant in the harbor 

8. Lighthouses and machinery of the 
hydrographical establishments 

9. Pumping station 

10. Electric plant on the peninsula 
n. Road and municipal administration 

12. Railway service 

13. Floating equipment and machinery of the harbor 

14. Defense equipment 

The plant of all the above-mentioned enterprises shall be restored by Finland 
in conformity with detailed and adjusted lists, in regard to which agreement has 
been reached between the two contracting parties, and which are in the posses- 
sion of both parties. 

Further in regard to the demand concerning defensive equipment, Finland 
has undertaken, in addition to that part of the equipment which is to be restored 
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in kind, to pay compensation in cash for the rest of the equipment removed, and 
likewise the costs of repairing damaged equipment which the committee has 
assessed as 5,562,600 rubles. 

Finland will present, on October 22, 1940, lists of the property belonging to 
the City Hall, the Municipal Hospital, and the Road Service of the peninsula, 
which is to be turned over. 

In regard to the demand concerning railway transportation, the question of 
the quantity of rolling stock (locomotives and cars) to be turned over will be 
dealt with at subsequent meetings of the Mixed Committee, to be held in the 
city of Viipuri. 

In addition to the lists of property belonging to the above-mentioned business 
enterprises and institutions, the committee also dealt with the lists of property 
belonging to the following private business enterprises: 

1. Manner's Machine Shop 

2. Meller's Automobile Repair Shop 

The plants of these enterprises shall be turned over by Finland, also in con- 
formity with lists in the possession of both parties. 

Ail of the property mentioned, belonging to the institutions enumerated 
above, shall be surrendered by Finland to the USSR between the 25th day of 
October and the 20th day of November, 1940, at the Lappvik railway station. 

lhese minutes have been drawn up in duplicate, in the Russian language. 

The Finnish delegation: W. Grasbeck 
J. Wickstrom 
G. Enckell 
The Chairman of the USSR delegation: P. Orlov 

Note to the minutes of the Finnish-Soviet Mixed Committee, concerning 
the surrender of property removed from the peninsula of Hanko: In view of 
the fact that during the meetings of the Mixed Committee at Krogens between 
the 14th and 19th days of October, 1940, no agreement was reached in regard 
to the question of the surrender of railway rolling stock (locomotives and 
cars with spare parts), the Finnish delegation proposes that this question shall 

Sec? t0 a SP committce > composed of representatives of Finland and the 
Ui>SK.. 

Tammisaari, October 19, 1940 
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Document 36 

Finnish Counterproposal to the USSR of November 1, iyqa, in the Enso- 
Vallin\osk} Matter 

In the memorandum of the USSR concerning the Enso-Vallinkoski problem, 
which was handed to Finland at the end of last May, it is said: 

"The USSR intends to complete the building of the Enso Power Station, 
in accordance with plans previously drawn up in Finland. As this plan presup- 
poses the raising of the water level inside the banks of the Vuoksi River, in 
Finnish territory, and an alteration of Vuoksi River waters in the area adjacent 
to the frontier, the Soviet Government wishes to point out . . ." 

Accordingly, and with reference to a proposal presented later by the USSR 
to Finland for an agreement relating to the regulation of the flow of the Rivet 
Vuoksi, and the building of the Enso waterpower station, the USSR is re- 
quested to take into consideration the following Finnish views on the subject. 

The USSR proposal for a draft agreement embodies a point of departure 
totally different from that proposed by Finland as a basis for negotiations. In 
the USSR memorandum, the Soviet Government is said to desire that the rights 
of both parties should be defined by agreement, and that die interests of the 
USSR and Finland in this matter be clarified. Finland embarked on negotia- 
tions on the basis formulated by the USSR,' that the rights and interests of both 
parties would be clarified. An authoritative Finnish delegation, representing 
the highest possible degree of expert knowledge, gave the USSR authorities 
and experts in "Moscow all the technical information they requested concerning 
the plan, so that the USSR now has a fully clear picture of what the question 
involves. 

In the spirit of mutual confidence and striving for mutual understanding, 
which prevailed during these negotiations, the Finnish delegates laid before the 
USSR delegates, in the form of a memorandum, the general outlines (with 
factual explanations) which they regarded themselves as entitled to expect that 
the USSR draft agreement would follow. The Deputy of the Commissar for 
Foreign Trade, M. Stepanov, also officially stated during the negotiations that 
the USSR would deal with the matter in accordance with international law 
and the Peace Treaty. The Finnish delegation hoped that the USSR would 
show understanding in dealing with the Finnish point of departure, which, 
briefly repeated, is as follows: 

The main height of fall is on the Finnish side of the border, and Finland 
can exploit it in the Vallinkoski Rapids by building a power station there at a 
cost of about 200 million marks which would provide Finland with about 
500 million kwh. If interest and amortization, etc., is calculated at 10 per cent, 
and the value of the current sold at the station at 10 penni per kwh., the annual 
expenditure is 20 million marks, which corresponds to the receipts from 200 
million kwh., leaving a net surplus of 300 million kwh. per year. It should be 
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observed, however, that as soon as the power station has been amortized, which 
would in all likelihood be the case after a very brief period, seeing that the 
price of current reveals, for many reasons, an upward tendency in Finland, 
nearly the whole of the energy generated by the power station, approximately 
500 million kwh., is clear profit (except for insignificant maintenance costs). 

Finland is under no obligation to surrender this asset, either in international 
law or under the terms of the Peace Treaty. Nevertheless, appreciating that 
intimate co-operation between two neighbors should be possible in reaching a 
settlement satisfactory to both parties in a matter of this kind, the Finnish 
delegation deemed it possible to come to an arrangement whereby Finland 
would cede to the USSR the right to raise by damming the water level in the 
River Vuoksi on the Finnish side of the frontier in a manner to be defined 
later, and thus place at the disposal of the Enso power station the fall on the 
Finnish side of the boundary. In return for this water power, the USSR would 
annually furnish to Finland 300 million kwh. or 45 per cent of the capacity 
of the Enso-Vallinkoski power station. Even this proposal meant, in the light 
of the above, an appreciable sacrifice on the part of Finland, namely the loss, 
after the elapse of the time needed to amortize Finland's own power station, 
of about 200 million kwh. annually or (200 X 100/500/) 40 per cent of the 
water power belonging to her. As an additional concession the Finnish delega- 
tion proposed that Finland would carry out, at her own expense, the clearing 
of the Kyyronkoski Rapids, and would undertake to pay the compensation 
for damage to shores on her own side of the frontier, and to construct the 
necessary communications, including bridges. In concluding the agreement, 
Finland is compelled to take care that no loss is caused to the Imatra power 
station by the damming. A clause relating to this question was proposed for 
inclusion in the agreement. 

As will have appeared from the above, the lines of policy proposed by the 
Finnish delegation were drawn up in accordance with economic principles. In 
other words, they embodied the idea that one party was conceding something 
(Finland, water power) and the other party compensating it for the concession 
(the USSR furnishing electrical current). 

The first draft proposal of the USSR meanwhile starts out from the stand- 
point that Finland is to surrender to the USSR the water power of the Val- 
Iinkoski Rapids, without receiving anything in return. As no reasonable 
explanations or elucidations are appended to the draft agreement, it is difficult 
for Finland to understand what principle the USSR has followed in arriving 
at such a proposal. In Finland's view, no basis can be found for the USSR pro- 
posal either in international law or in the Peace Treaty. 

As Finland still desires to believe that a joint basis can be found for nego- 
tiation along the lines proposed by Finland, the draft agreement below has 
been drawn up in conformity with those lines. 
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AGREEMENT 

relating to the regulation of the water level in the Vuoksi River in the immediate 
vicinity of the frontier between the Republic of Finland and the USSR and to the 
building and operation of the Enso water power station. 

The Government of the Republic of Finland and the Government of the USSR, 
being desirous of arranging by agreement the water level in the Vuoksi River in the 
immediate vicinity of the frontier between Finland and the USSR, together with 
certain other questions connected with the building and operation of the con- 
templated Enso water power station, and of defining in these matters the rights and 
obligations of both parties, have for that purpose appointed as their plenipotentiaries: 

The Government of the Republic of Finland 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 



who, having exchanged their credentials, found in good and due form, have agreed 
upon the following provisions: 

Article i 

The Government of the Republic of Finland guarantees that the average daily 
flow of the Vuoksi River in the present state of the flow will not be changed. 

The Government of the USSR, for its part, guarantees that the water level in 
the Vuoksi River on the Finnish side of the frontier will not be raised by damming 
on the USSR side of the border except for the special case mentioned in Article 2. 

Article 2 

The Government of the Republic of Finland grants to the Government of the 
USSR the right, subject to the compensation defined in Article 3 below, to dam 
waters in the water power station to be built at Enso, in the part of the Vuoksi 
River which is on the USSR side of the frontier, to the level defined in the dam- 
ming regulations appended to this agreement. The Government of the USSR under- 
takes to arrange and manage the damming operations intended by the present 
article with special regard to the avoidance of damage to the Imatra water power 
station, or to other Finnish interests in the utilization of the flow of the Vuoksi. 

Article 3 

In compensation for the height of fall surrendered for utilization by the Enso 
power station, and for the corresponding water power, the USSR will supply Fin- 
land annually with electrical energy averaging 300 million kwh. of 120 kw. tension, 
or more specifically will continuously supply 45 per cent of the energy developed by 
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the Enso-Vallinkoski power station at each state of the flow. The supply of 
electrical energy to Finland will begin immediately after the power station has been 
completed to the point where it, or a part of it, is put into operation. 

The technical details of the supply of electrical energy will be agreed to sepa- 
rately. 

Article 4 

Finland undertakes to carry out, at her own expense, the clearing of the 
Kyyronkoski Rapids, in accordance with the damming regulations mentioned 
in Article 2. The clearing is to be carried to a conclusion within two years of the 
entry into force of this agreement. Finland also undertakes to pay compensation for 
damage to shore property caused on her own side of the frontier by the damming 
operations, and to construct the road communications, including bridges made 
necessary by the damming operations. 

Article 5 

As compensation for the building plans and drawings for the Enso water 
power station, for the specifications of the machinery ordered which the Enso- 
Gutzeit Company has already made over to the USSR, and for the costs incurred by 
the Enso-Gutzeit Company in connection with contracts, the Government of the 
USSR undertakes to pay to the Enso-Gutzeit Company, through the Government 
of the Republic of Finland, the sum of 7,000,000 marks within one month of the 
entry into force of this agreement. 

Article 6 

The Government of the Republic of Finland will take measures to see that the 
Enso-Gutzeit Company, for its part, will transfer, upon the request of the Govern- 
ment of the USSR, freeing itself from all future liability, the contracts concluded 
by it for the Enso power station and that are still valid, to the Enso power station 
building organization, provided that, on the entry into force of this agreement, no 
other arrangement has been made between the USSR authorities and the contractors 
in regard to the said contracts. 

The Government of the USSR will reimburse the Enso-Gutzeit Company for 
advance payments paid by the said company to contractors in respect of both the 
contracts to be transferred under Paragraph 1 of this Article, and the contracts 
becoming invalid as a result of new contracts concluded by USSR authorities and 
the contractors. 

Article 7 

This agreement shall be ratified. The instruments of ratification shall be ex- 
changed in Helsinki at the earliest possible date. 

The agreement shall go into effect on the exchange of instruments of ratifica- 
tion. 

This agreement has been drawn up in duplicate original copies, in Finnish 
and in Russian. Both texts are equally valid. 
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In witness whereof the plenipotentiaries o£ the two Contracting Parties have 
affixed their signatures to the present Agreement. 



Moscow, 



Document 37 

Telegram from the Moscow Legation to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
October 30, 1940 

After the Aaland Island affair, Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
..Vyshinski said that he had a grave matter to discuss: The Petsamo nickel con- 
cession, a matter which the Finnish Government has been delaying for months. 
He had in front of him the same notes as Molotov had had. He referred to the 
notification made by Ambassador Cripps and said that the Finnish Government 
could arrange the matter, but did not wish to do so, and was using pretexts. 
I answered that the nickel company had given a written categorical refusal, 
and that the British Minister in Helsinki had quite recently reported that Great 
Britain did not want the concession to be transferred. In the circumstances we 
can do nothing in the concession matter. I suggested a long-term contract to 
deliver nickel. To my remark that we could not take away the concession from 
the British, M. Vyshinski replied by asking whether Finland was a British 
colony. The USSR has regarded Finland as an independent state, and wishes 
to respect her independence. He asked if it was our final reply, adding that in 
that case the USSR would be compelled to take the measures which the situa- 
tion demanded. A long conversation ensued on the subject, and M. Vyshinski 
asked me to give the final answer of the Finnish Government in two or three 
days. He regarded the matter of deliveries as something apart from the conces- 
sion. I promised to return to the subject in two or three days. It is my impression 
that the USSR will not drop the matter. 

Paasikivi 



Document 38 

Telegram from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs to the Moscow Legation, 
October ji, 1940 

Prime Minister Ryti declared to Zotov (will you notify Vyshinski to the 
same effect) : "We have not postponed the nickel affair in order to plan what 
to do next, but because we have not been able to come to an agreement with the 
nickel company. As a state based on law we honor our agreements. The attitude 
adopted by the USSR brings us into conflict with Great Britain and even with 
Germany. We agree to the transfer of the concession to a Finnish-Russian com- 
pany on condition that the USSR procures the consent of Great Britain and the 
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nickel company, and the withdrawal by Germany of the request she made for 
the concession before the USSR." Zotov asked whether they might inform the 
British and Germans that Finland wished for such a solution. Prime Minister 
Ryti said: "We wish that the situation would remain unchanged until the end 
of the war, but the USSR may say that Finland consents if Great Britain and 
Germany consent." 

Document 39 

Note No. 63 of the Soviet Legation, to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs No- 
vetnber 2, 1940 ' 

The plenipotentiary representation of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
in Finland has the honor to inform the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the 
Republic of Finland of the following: (1) The facts brought forward in the 
note of the plenipotentiary representation of the Soviet Union of October 7 
and its memorandum of October 9, show that the Finnish authorities have 
applied a veritable system of obstacles to officials of the USSR consulates These 
measures by Finnish authorities are designed to restrict the activities of the 
USSR consular representatives and their character is in conflict with Article 6 
of the Peace Treaty concluded on March 12, 1940, between the USSR and the 
Republic of Finland, and Article 3 of the agreement relating to the demilita- 
rization and nonnotification of the Aaland Islands concluded between the 
USSR and Finland on October 11, 1940, which define the duties of USSR con- 
sulates in Finnish territory. 

The statement by the Ministry for Foreign Affairs on October 25 of this 
year, in which the measures of the Finnish authorities are found to be correct 
with regard to the facts brought forward in the above-mentioned note and 
memorandum of the plenipotentiary representative, must be considered as 
evidencing lack of desire on the part of the authorities of the Finnish Republic 
to create favorable conditions for officials of the USSR consulates in Finland 

o 1S ,£, y ^ drcuIar note of the Mi n«try for Foreign Affairs No 
25088 of October 25, which limits the rights of the USSR consulates in Finland 
(2) The plenipotentiary representation of the USSR cannot accept the travel 
regulations for officials of the USSR representatives in Finland, contained in 
the circular note of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs No. 25088 of October 2=; 

j xf U T S t0 adhere t0 itS demand that: ( fl ) thc oifid *k °f the Petsamo 
and Manehamn consulates shall be granted unlimited freedom of movement 
by any and every means of transport within the territories falling within the 
jurisdiction of the consulates, and the City of Helsinki, and the right to stay 
in any locality within their consular district. The same opportunities shall be 
provided for officials of the commercial representation in Petsamo. That W) 
the officials of the plenipotentiary and commercial representations shall be 
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granted the right of unrestricted travel and departure from the consular dis- 
tricts by any means o£ travel, and the right to stay in any locality in the consular 
district. That, (c) newly appointed officials of the USSR consulate and com- 
mercial staffs in Petsamo shall be granted the right to travel to the consular 
district on the basis of permits to enter the country issued by the Finnish Lega- 
tion in Moscow. That, (d) the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, in the event that a 
permit issued by Finnish authorities is needed for the rights mentioned under 
(a) and {b) of Clause 2, will kindly at once grant such permits, valid for one 
year. 



Helsinki, November 2, 1940 



Document 40 



Telegram from the Moscow Legation to the Ministry jor Foreign Affairs, 
'November 2, 1940 

On November I took up in the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs the ques- 
tion of the ownership of the Vallinkoski Rapid and presented our counterpro- 
posal. I pointed out that the question of ownership must be settled in principle, 
after which the experts can do the rest. When I remarked that Finland's 
property rights in Vallinkoski are dear, and that we cannot accept the USSR 
proposal, Molotov angrily replied that Finland has not revealed any desire to 
discuss economic matters with the USSR in a reasonable spirit, thus hinting 
also at the nickel question. 

Paasikivi 



Document 41 

Telegram from the Moscow Legation to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
November 2, 1040 

Commissar Molotov invited the undersigned to sec him in the Kremlin on 
November 1. He was in a very angry mood. He said that the Finnish Govern- 
ment does not wish to discuss economic matters with the USSR in a reasonable 
spirit, and at the same time hatred of the USSR is being fanned in Finland. He 
took up first the nickel concession, and sternly complained of the delay. He 
demanded an answer to the question whether the Finnish Government is willing 
to negotiate in the matter of the concession, if the nickel company gives its 
consent. He referred again to the statement by Ambassador Cripps. I gave the 
same answer as to Vyshinski the day before yesterday. Commissar Molotov also 
hinted that the USSR would proceed to action if the matter is not arranged. He 
did not mention the nature of the measures. He said that the USSR must also 
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receive, this year, 40 per cent of the ore as agreed. I answered that to my knowl- 
edge the muxes were not yet working, to which Molotov replied: "And yet you 
do not want us to help." 

Paasikivi 

Document 42 

Telegram from the Moscow Legation to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
November 6, 1940 ' 

On November 5 I notified Vyshinski of the contents of your telegram of 
October 31 regarding nickel. Vyshinski said he had spoken with Ambassador 
Cripps, who, disavowing Minister Vereker, confirmed what he had told Com- 
missar Molotov in July, but to the effect that the nickel company was prepared 
temporarily to transfer the concession up to the end of the war. Commissar 
Vyshinski took the view that this condition was of no significance, and that 
the matter was settled with the British. He said that the Germans had reported 
already earlier that they did not want the concession, but would be satisfied 
with 60 per cent of the nickel, and therefore there was no further need to take 
up the matter with them. He was of the opinion that the Finnish Government 
could now unilaterally annul the concession, after which, as the owner of the 
mines, the Furnish Government could do as it pleased. I answered that, accord- 
ing to our laws, the consent of the nickel company was needed for an annulment 
or the concession, and that the condition as to time, now brought forward by 
Ambassador Cripps, would have to be withdrawn, as the concession agreement 
with the company would have to be definitely annulled. 

Paasikivi 

Document 43 

Telegram from the London Legation to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
November 7, 1940 

I notified Mr. Collier today of your telegram 632. Mr. Collier assured me that 
Ambassador Cripps had never been sent any other directives than those re- 
ported by Minister Vereker. ... He said we could inform the USSR that the 
matter will not be settled with the British until the USSR undertakes not to 
export any nickel to Germany. This is a condition for any settlement which 
Great Britain would approve. He added that he would inform me later whether 
they could give the written notification you asked for. 

Gripenberg 
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Document 44 

Telegram from the Moscow Legation to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs* 
November 12, 1940 

I was to see Vyshinski on November 12, about the nickel affair. I brought 
forward that we had asked the British Government whether it was prepared to 
give us its written consent, on its own behalf and on behalf of the company, to 
the transfer of the concession without a time limit, and that we had received 
the answer that the question had not yet been settled and that the British would 
inform us later. I asked that the USSR would arrange matters both with the 
British and the Germans, after which we were ready to negotiate at once re- 
garding a mixed company. Vyshinski replied that the USSR would no longer 
open negotiations either with the British or the Germans. It is in the power of 
the Finnish Government to arrange the matter, if we only wish, and conversa- 
tions with Great Britain are a matter for Finland and not for the USSR, as 
the question concerns the territory of an independent Finland. In his opinion, 
we could simply inform the British Government that we are annulling the 
concession with a view to other arrangements. If we fail to do so, the USSR 
will regard it as a refusal. A long conversation ensued. I pointed out that under 
our laws we could not take away the concession from the British. Vyshinski 
paid no attention to my explanations about conceptions of law in the northern 
countries, but answered that if the requisite law did not now exist, we could go 
ahead and pass one. For this, he held, only good will was needed. He asked 
for an answer in the near future, the matter having been so long delayed. He 
referred privately, as he put it, to the fact that the USSR could have retained 
Petsamo in the peace of 1920, and in the peace of 1940. 

Paasikivi 

Document 45 

Extract from a Memorandum Presented by the Soviet Legation to the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs on November 19, 1940 

The plenipotentiary representation of the USSR would be obliged to the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs if it would kindly arrange permits for a year for : 

1. The officials of the USSR consulate and subsection of the commercial 
representation at Petsamo, and the officials of the USSR plenipotentiary and 
commercial representations (according to a list) for unrestricted travel in the 
entire province of Lapland, in accordance with the rules presented in the note 
of the USSR plenipotentiary representations of July 30, and the note of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs of August 2, using all means of travel (railway, 
automobile, aircraft, on foot, under water, etc.) and on all travel routes (rail- 
ways, waterways, highways, of national or local significance), in all directions, 
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and also the right to stay freely in populated areas and to travel to and froml 
Helsinki] 

2. The officials of the USSR plenipotentiary representation (according to a 
list) for unrestricted travel by all means of travel to any locality in the Aaland 
Islands, for visits to the Islands, and also for stays thereon. 



Document 46 

Telegram from the Moscow Legation to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
November 20, 1940 ' 

Commissar Molotov invited me on November 19 to the Kremlin, and said 
that he had had talks in Berlin about the nickel. He told me that Germany 
withdrew from the concession and had no objection to the transfer of the con- 
cession to the USSR. Germany was interested in delivery of nickel, Commissar 
Molotov remarked about our agreement with Farbenindustrie. He regarded 
Great Britain's temporary consent as adequate; the Finnish Government can 
therefore decide the matter at once. He demanded that the matter should at 
last be settled. I answered that I had pointed out all along that the unconditional 
consent of Great Britain and the nickel company was essential. Great Britain 
had consented on condition Germany receives no nickel. I said that I had under- 
stood Molotov to accept our standpoint that the consent of the nickel company 
was needed. Molotov replied that that was a misconception; "You have always 
spoken about the consent of the company, but I have not approved that stand- 
point. He said that we must arrange the question in one way or another With 
r«c e ,?° f e 1 Bntish «"»**<«» that no nickel was to go to Germany, Molotov 
said: Sell all the nickel to the USSR, which will take care of the matter " I 
understood that the USSR would give Germany her share. Molotov demanded 
in an insistent tone that the nickel affair be settled without delay. I informed 
him that I had notified my government of my conversation with Vyshinski on 
November 12, and was awaiting a reply. I promised an answer in a few days' 
time. ' 

Paasikivi 

Document 47 

Note of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs No. 26421 to the USSR Legation on 
November 21, 1940 

With reference to the USSR Legation's note No. 63 of November 21, 1940, 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs has the honor to bring to the notice of tie 
UbbK. Legation the following: 
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As will appear from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs' circular note o£ Oc- 
tober 25 last, the restrictions on travel in force in Finland are general and the 
same not only for Finnish nationals but for all representatives of Foreign Pow- 
ers. They do not in any way or at any point discriminate against the represen- 
tatives of the USSR in regard to freedom of movement, as compared with the 
representatives in Finland of other Foreign Powers. As regards the freedom of 
movement of officials of the USSR Consulate in Mariehamn, within the con- 
sular territory, the Ministry for Foreign Affairs notes, at the same time refer- 
ring to its above-mentioned circular note, that officials of the said consulate 
may without special travel permits, but furnished with appropriate evidence 
of their identity, move about within the whole province of Aaland. Similarly 
officials of the said consulate may, without special permission, travel from their 
consular territory to Helsinki provided they do not pass through a prohibited 
area, of which, however, there are none on the direct route. On their return 
journey, however, they must carry a regular travel permit to be shown to the 
control authorities. Such permits can be obtained from the political police 
through the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, or the Governor of the Province of 
Aaland, and are granted for a period of three months at a time. 

A corresponding freedom of movement is in force in regard to officials of 
the Petsamo consulate within the Petsamo police district, with the exception 
of the Liinahamari and Trifona harbor areas, where movement is prohibited 
for reasons of safety. In regard to movement in these two areas, the representa- 
tives of the political police in Petsamo will grant permission, which, if travel 
there is regarded as justified, is obtainable without delay on due application. 
Up to the present, also officials of the USSR consulate in Petsamo wishing to 
travel outside of the Petsamo police district to other areas belonging to the 
consular territory have been required to procure a travel permit, because the 
[ journey southward from the said police district means passing through a pro- 
hibited area (the Inari police district) . In order to go as far as possible, how- 
ever, toward meeting the wishes expressed by the USSR Legation, and being 
desirous of facilitating further the activities of the consulate and commercial 
representation in Petsamo, the proper Finnish authorities have now removed 
this restriction, so that officials of the consulate and commercial representation 
may now travel from the Petsamo police district, by the main highway (No. 
4), via Ivalo in the Inari police district, to Rovaniemi, and by the same route 
back from Rovaniemi without a travel permit granted separately for each 
journey. The representative of the political police in Petsamo, who is to be 
given the necessary instruction and whom the Petsamo consulate will kindly 
approach in due time, will issue to officials of the consulate and commercial 
representation in Petsamo a travel permit of this character, valid for three 
months at a time. 

Similar travel permits, valid for three months, will be granted also to per- 
sons belonging to the official staff of the USSR Legation. The Ministry for 
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tain hsts of persons for whom the Legation desires travel permits valid for a 
specific period. The Ministry for Foreign Affairs will, in7 few days-afteJ 
hav lng been in communication with the Legation, in case of need, regarding 
details-gwe its answer as to which of the persons enumerated in the lists I 
will be necessary to provide with the permits in question 

As regards other travel permits, the greatest good-will will be shown in 
the granting of these, m casu, on the basis of the system in force. On the other 
hand Finnish authorities regret that they cannot see their way to consenting 
to the adoption of the season travel permits suggested in the note. Season per- 
nuts of this description have not been granted to Legations of other Foreign 
Powers in Finland, nor have such been requested. 

In clause 2-C it is proposed that newly appointed officials of the USSR con- 
sulate and commercial representation in Petsamo should be granted the right 
o travel from Helsinki to the place of their duties with permits to enter Fin- 
land issued by the Finnish Legation in Moscow, and in clause 3-D, that diplo- 
matic couriers should be granted the right to travel to the USSR consulates in 
Petsamo and Manehamn, similarly with permits to enter the country issued 
by the Fmnish Legation in Moscow. It is impossible for the Finnish Legation 
in Moscow, which is entitled to issue only permits to enter Finland, to grant, 
under the system in force, the right implied by the request of the USSR Lega- 
tion, which is expressly reserved to the political police; to effect an alteration 
in this respect would require a fundamental change in the entire, extensive 
system of travel regulations. Moreover, there is no material reason for an altera- 
tion of the system, as travel permits to USSR consulates situated in prohibited 
areas can be arranged without delay in other ways. In the granting of these 
permits, there is no delay, and they are granted at the earliest opportunity on 
request by the Legation through the Ministry. 

By the above alleviations within the framework of the system in force it 
»s desired to relieve, to the greatest possible extent, persons belonging to the 
USSR rcpresentauons from the difficulties which the USSR Legation regards 
the formalities connected with the present system as causing. The Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs expresses the hope that the manner in which the matter is 
handled in practice, will meet the wishes of the USSR Legation. 

Document 48 

Extract from note No. 26400 of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs to the USSR 
Legation, on November 21, 1940 

Similarly Minister Zotov, while traveling to Petsamo at the end of Septem- 
ber, acted in a manner which did not correspond with what had been agreed 
upon regarding his journey before it was undertaken. The Counselor of the 
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USSR Legation, JeUsejev, in a memorandum handed by him on the 19th of 
this month to Minister Voionmaa, Secretary General of the Ministry for For- 
eign Affairs, has called to mind the incident in question. According to M. 
Jelisejev, Finnish authorities had stopped Minister Zotov's car, "in spite of per- 
mits, identification documents and passport that had been presented." The 
Ministry wishes, with reference to this matter, to present the following. In 
spite of the fact that regular air traffic to Petsamo had been suspended, a spe- 
cial airplane was provided for Minister Zotov's journey to Petsamo and back. 
It was also expressly set down on Minister Zotov's travel permit, that the jour- 
ney would be made by air. This notwithstanding, Zotov set out on his return 
journey by car, without informing the authorities that he was going to do so. 
Thus, when the car was halted en route, the reason was solely the circum- 
stance that Minister Zotov's travel permit lacked the proper entry which would 
have entitled him to proceed, by car, through prohibited areas. 

The Ministry expresses the sincere desire that members of the USSR repre- 
sentation would carry, while traveling in Finland, the necessary identification 
documents, and that they would accept in a spirit of understanding the regu- 
lations and formalities in force in regard to travel. By doing so they would be 
contributing to our mutual advantage, to the creation and maintenance of 
good relations with the Finnish control authorities, and at the same time ease 
the efforts of the Foreign Ministry to make it possible for the staff of the USSR 
representation to travel as freely as possible, within the framework of the 
general travel regulations. 



Document 49 

Information about the Salla Railway, given by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
M. Witting, to Minister Zotov on December 3, 1940 

The Ministry for Foreign Affairs has received the following information 
about the present stage of construction of the Kemijarvi-Salla Railway: 

1. Thirty-three kilometers of railway bed is ready for laying of rails; 345,000 
cubic meters of material has been removed from cuttings. 

2. Cuts and embankments are being constructed along a distance of 53 
kilometers. In this section 1,000,000 cubic meters of earth still remain to be 
transported away. The total length of the railway line is 86.5 kilometers. 

3. Ten bridges are under construction: the foundations of two ground sup- 
ports are ready, and supports are under construction for bridges; concrete is 
being laid for one support; for three supports, foundation pits have been dug; 
for seven ground supports and pillars, foundation pits are being dug; twelve 
culverts have been built. 

4. The laying of the rails will take three months. 

5. During the past three months, wages have been paid fortnightly to the 
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following number of workers: August 31, 1,361 men; September 15, 1,488 men- 
September 30, 1,627 men; October 15, 1,707 men; October 31, 1,838 men; No^ 
vember 15, 2,164 men - 

6. Next winter 2,000-2,500 workers will be employed. 

Document 50 

Telegram from the Moscow Legation to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
December 7, 1040 ' 

Commissar Molotov invited me to the Kremlin at half past twelve midnight 
on December 6, and said that he had two statements to make. He read them 
irom a paper which, at my request, he gave to me. One of them ran as follows: 

The Soviet Government has received from its Minister in Stockholm, Ma- 
dame Kollontay, information given to her by Foreign Minister Giinther and 
the Finnish Monster Wasastjerna, that an agreement is under preparation be- 
tween Sweden and Finland, for the subordination of Finland's foreign policy 
to Stockholm, and that henceforth the foreign policy of Finland will not be 
directed from Helsinki, but from Stockholm. The Soviet Government takes 
the view that such a situation, were it actually to come into being in relations 
between Helsinki and Stockholm, would denote the liquidation of the Peace 
Treaty concluded between the USSR and Finland on March 12, 1940, accord- 
ing to wheh the party contracting with the USSR is not a Finland in a state 
ot vassalage, unable to assume responsibility for the fulfillment of the treaty, 
but a sovereign Finnish state which has its own foreign policy and is able to 
discharge responsibility for the obligations assumed by it in the treaty 

"The Soviet Government advises Finland to weigh what has been said 
above, and to consider the consequences which an agreement of this kind, con- 
cluded by Finland with any foreign state, Sweden not excepted, will bringl" 



Paasi 



kivi 



Document 51 

Telegram from the Moscow Legation to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
December 7, 1940 ' 

The second statement made by Commissar Molotov on December 6, was as 
follows: We do not wish to interfere' in the matter, or make any hints with 
reterence to the nominations for a new presidential candidate in Finland, but 
we are watching closely the preparations for the election. We shall conclude 
whether Finland desires peace with the USSR, on the basis of who is chosen 
as President. It is clear that if some such person as Tanner, Kivimaki, Manner- 
heim or Svinhufvud is elected President, we shall draw the conclusion that 
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Finland does not wish to observe the Peace Treaty she has concluded with the 
USSR." I remarked that the election of a President was a purely domestic 
affair of ours, which Molotov admitted. He added that of course you can 
elect whomever you like to the presidency, but we have the right to draw our 
own conclusions. I said that we will observe the peace treaty; the presidential 
election does not affect that. As Molotov read the above from his paper, I could 
not help listening, and at my request he gave me the paper. I bring the matter 
hereby to your attention. 

Paasikivi 

Document 52 

Note No. 77 presented by Minister Zotov to Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. 
Witting, on December to, 1940 

Your Excellency: 

I have the honor to call your attention to the following: In spite of several 
conversations with you and corresponding representations to the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, concerning greater freedom of movement for officials of the 
Petsamo consulate and of the subsection of the commercial representation in 
the province of Lapland, I am compelled to inform you that no effective 
measures have so far been taken by Finland for an honest solution of this 
problem. 

The Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Finland, in its notes 
Nos. 26400 and 26241, of November 20 and 21, instead of satisfying the indis- 
pensable conditions — presented in the USSR plenipotentiary's note of Novem- 
ber 2, 1940 — of the representation, has proceeded to create new difficulties. In 
its note of November 21 the Ministry for Foreign Affairs reported, that officials 
of the Petsamo consulate and of the subsection of the commercial representa- 
tion are forbidden to travel to Liinahamari Harbor, Trifona Bay, and the Inari 
district, and that travel northward may take place only along highway No. 4. 

I venture to draw Your Excellency's attention to the fact that Liinahamari 
Harbor, Trifona Bay, and the Inari district belong wholly within the province 
of Lapland, and therefore also within the consular district of the Petsamo con- 
sulate of the USSR, which the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in its Note No. 
21262 of August 2, 1940, has recognized. Consequently the notification given 
by the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, prohibiting travel by officials of the con- 
sulate to these localities, is to be regarded as a new restriction intended to 
hinder the activities of the USSR Petsamo consulate, which is in conformity 
with neither the letter nor the spirit of Article 5 of the Peace Treaty concluded 
between the USSR and Finland on March 12, 1940, which article provides for 
the opening of a USSR consulate in Petsamo. Instead of settling the matter 
justly and speedily, the Ministry for Foreign Affairs refers to formal and other 
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matters with the intention of defending the behavior of the police and mili- 
tary authorities, and of delaying the granting of the right of free travel within 
the province o£ Lapland. 

The system of arbitrary police power, directed against the officials of the 
Petsamo consulate, to which I have called your attention in conversations and 
notes of the plenipotentiary representation, still continues, and in its notes of 
reply to the plenipotentiary representation, the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
lends its support to the system. 

In notifying you of the above, I have the honor to request Your Excellency 
to undertake speedy and effective measures, in order that arrangements be 
made for the right of travel of the officials of the USSR consulate and sub- 
section of the commercial representation in Petsamo, and to settle the demands 
presented in Note No. 63 of November 2, 1940, of the plenipotentiary repre- 
sentation, which demands represent indispensable minimum conditions. 

Accept, Your Excellency, my assurances of my deepest regard. 



I. Zotov 



Document 53 



Telegram from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs to the Moscow Legation, 
December n, 1040 

In answer to Commissar Molotov, we have planned the following: As far as 
we know, Foreign Minister Gunther has not stated to Madame Kollontay 
what Molotov declares he has, but said on November 27 that on the initiative 
of Sweden, and wholly in a tentative fashion, the question has been raised of 
a closer co-operation between Sweden and Finland on the basis of a common 
defensive and foreign policy. Minister Wasastjerna told Madame Kollontay on 
December 2 that the possibilities of a neutralization of Finland and Sweden 
were being studied. This does not mean that Stockholm would direct Finland's 
foreign policy. Finland's commitments in the field of foreign policy will not be 
abandoned in the slightest degree; the possible closer co-operation with Sweden 
means working on the basis created by this very treaty, the Peace of Moscow. 
We emphasize that the first condition for Finnish-Swedish cooperation in 
foreign affairs is, as far as we are concerned, the permanence of existing bound- 
aries. Minister Giinther's statement to Madame Kollontay proves that in 
Sweden also there is no inclination to arrange matters secredy, but to keep 
the Soviet Union informed. 
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Document 54 

Telegram from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs to the Finnish Legation in 
Moscow, December 14, 1940 

It is hoped that you will give your reply in accordance with our telegram 
(see Document 53), after you have consulted with Minister Assarsson, who, 
according to information from Minister Wasastjerna, has received directives 
today. 

Document 55 

Memorandum of the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to the Finnish Legation 
in Moscow, on December 18, 1940 

According to Article 7 of die Peace Treaty concluded by the USSR and 
Finland on March 12, 1940, each Contracting Party shall construct on its 
own territory and as far as possible during the year 1940, a railroad which 
connects Kandalaksha with Kemijarvi. Having undertaken this obligation, the 
USSR began to carry it out without delay, and constructed in the course of 
1940 on its own territory from Kandalaksha to the Soviet-Finnish border. 
Finland on the other hand has not built in its territory a single kilometer of 
the Kandalaksha-Kemijarvi railroad, and thus has not carried out the obliga- 
tion assumed in the Peace Treaty. 

The Commissariat for Foreign Affairs calls the attention of the Finnish 
Government to this matter, and demands that the building of the Kandalaksha- 
Kemijarvi railroad in Finnish territory be completed in the shortest possible 
time. 



Document 56 

Telegram from the Finnish Legation in Moscow to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, December 18, 1940 

On the 18th of this month, I was unexpectedly called to the Kremlin by 
Molotov, before the second conversation with Assarsson. He said that he had 
expected a reply from me to his communication, but instead Envoy Assarsson 
had called on him about the matter. M. Molotov asked whether Finland's 
foreign policy had already been subordinated to Stockholm. I explained the 
matter according to your telegram (see Document 53). The conversation lasted 
40 minutes, and in the course of the discussion I explained the question more 
fully, parallel with what Minister Assarsson had stated. M. Molotov said that 
the USSR Government adheres to its communication of December 6. It holds 
the view that a military or defensive alliance is involved, concerning which 
the USSR stated its view in the spring. He stated that it is we who are trying 
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to introduce a new element into the status quo which the USSR wants to 
retain. Finland would not have the right to negotiate even with the USSR 
without Sweden's consent. Finland would thus be a vassal. Regarding Minister 
Assarsson's statement that Germany presumably would not object, although 
this had not yet been ascertained, Molotov said that apparently the ground had 
been sounded in Berlin. I replied that I knew nothing about the question. 
Molotov made a passing remark that it is equally important to know what 
Great Britain and the U.SA. think, in which I concurred. In spite of my 
explanations, Molotov in closing repeated that the USSR Government adhered 
to its communication of December 6. It embodies the USSR standpoint and is a 
warning to the Finnish Government. 



Paasikivi 



Document 57 



Telegram from the Moscow Legation to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, on 
December /o, 1940 

When I said, in the conversation on December 18, that the peace treaty has 
already been fulfilled, Commissar Molotov answered: "There are still many 
clauses unfulfilled." To my question which these clauses were, he replied: "For 
instance, the Kemijarvi Railway on which hardly any work has been done so 
far." I protested, whereupon he said: "Get it ready by next February." I said that 
that was impossible, and promised him information on the subject. On the 
same evening, December i8, Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs Vyshin- 
ski asked me to see him and presented a memorandum in which it was 
declared that the USSR has fulfilled its obligation under the Peace Treaty by 
constructing the railway on its own territory, while Finland has not built 
a single kilometer of the railway and has thus not fulfilled her duty in accor- 
dance with the Peace Treaty. The Commissariat demanded the completion of 
the railway in the briefest possible time. I emphasized the difficulty of the work, 
and that to my knowledge work on the railway was proceeding energetically! 
I asked the source of their information. He answered it had been furnished by 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs to Zotov. I promised to give him information 
without delay. Mr. Vyshinski wanted to know approximately when the railway 
will be completed. I request the latest information, and that work shall proceed 
with the greatest possible energy. I ought to be able to state that the railroad 
will be completed next spring. 

Paasikivi 
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Document 58 

Note No. 27750 of M. Witting, Finnish Minister of Foreign Affairs, to M. 
Zotov, Soviet Envoy in Helsinki, December 21, 10.40 

Excellency: 

In reply to your note No. 77, dated December 10, 1940, I have the honor 
to state the following: 

In your proposals requesting the easing of travel regulations in the case of 
the USSR consular and commercial staff members in Petsamo, you base the 
granting of unlimited freedom of movement, in the Province of Lapland, upon 
the grounds that the Government of Finland has recognized, as the district of 
the USSR consulate in Petsamo, the whole Lapland Province. 

I cannot, however, share your conception that the district within which the 
consulate functions is in itself an area within whose limits the officers of the 
consulate can travel without any restrictions. I refer to the fact, fully recognized 
in international relations, that diplomatic representatives must observe the laws 
of the country in which they serve, and that they are bound by existing police 
and other regulations. This applies especially to consular representatives, who 
lack the special rights and immunities of diplomats. Consular representatives 
must therefore conform, even in the Province of Lapland, to the restrictions 
upon travel which it is essential, in the interest of order and security, to main- 
lain in the province. 

Article 6 of the Peace Treaty provides that the USSR shall have the right to 
establish a consulate in Petsamo. It also provides that nationals of the USSR 
have the right to travel, through the Petsamo area, to and from Norway. The 
consulate in Petsamo is naturally to be compared with other consulates in the 
same area; its rights by no means include the right to more extensive freedom 
of travel than is provided by general regulations regarding travel, and by Ar- 
ticle 6 of the Peace Treaty. At present, however, the staff of the Petsamo con- 
sulate and the staff of the commercial section enjoy the privilege of free travel 
everywhere in the Petsamo region, as is shown by note No. 27442 of the For- 
eign Ministry, dated the 13th of this month, which contains a notification of 
the lapsing of the special measures pertaining to Liinahamari and Trifona, 

As regards travel in the Lapland Province, there are some parishes in the 
province to which travel without special permits is forbidden. The areas in 
question are indicated on the enclosed map; their limits are shown in red. The 
areas indicated in blue require, for travel, only personal identification cards. 
The Ministry for Foreign Affairs has desired, however, to go as far as possible 
in easing the travel of representatives of the USSR representatives in the pro- 
hibited areas. The measures in question were given in the note of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs on November 21, last. 

In view of the fact that you, Mr. Minister, consider that this arrangement is 
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not satisfactory to you, I ask you to note that no mere formal requirements, or 
measures that stem from the arbitrariness of Finnish authorities, are involved, 
as you seem to assume in your letter. What is involved is restrictions necessary 
for maintaining order and security, similar to those which obtain at the present 
time in most countries. Finnish authorities have done their best in granting 
advantages to the representatives of the USSR, within the limits of these gen- 
eral regulations, which greatly facilitate travel to and from the offices in Pet- 
samo. 

I would also like to mention that the representatives of no other country in 
Finland have requested that travel regulations be eased, nor have any such 
modifications been granted. 

Accept, Your Excellency, my assurances of deepest respect. 



Rolf Witting 



Document 59 



Note No. 20161 of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs to the USSR Legation on 
January 4, 1941 

Reference to the conversation between Minister for Foreign Affairs Witting 
and Minister Zotov, concerning the freedom of travel of officials of the USSR 
consulate in Petsamo, in the course of which Zotov expressed the view that 
the freedom of movement of the consular officials should extend, as applying to 
Petsamo also to Inari Lapland, thus primarily the Inari and Utsioki com- 
munes, the Ministry for Foreign Affairs has the honor to present the following 
explanation of what the term Petsamo area means. 

Originally the "Petsamo area" comprised no more than the area belonging 
to the Petsamo village community, in other words the area between the Arctic 
coast and the Petsamo mountains. That is to say, in the area which became a 
part of Finland under the terms of the Tartu Peace Treaty of 1920, there were 
three village communities: Petsamo, Paatsjoki, and Suonijoki, each of which 
constituted an administrative and economic unit. Historically, therefore the 
term Petsamo area denoted only the Petsamo village community and lands in 
the Petsamo River region. 

Later, however, the term "Petsamo area" began to be applied to the whole 
area attached to Finland under the terms of the Tartu Peace Treaty and 
bounded by the Arctic Ocean, South Varanger on the Norwegian side, the 
rural communes of Inari, Sodankyla and Savukoski, and in the east by the Kola 
peninsula. This area, the boundary of which toward the rest of Finland is the 
old political frontier, was called for a while in 1921, in accordance with a proc- 
lamation of January 21, 1921, the Petsamo Province. As such, it was subject to 
special regulations up to the end of that year. Since then, the area in question 
has remained a distinct area from an administrative, judicial and also ecclesi- 
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astkal point of view, with precisely defined limits. From an administrative 
point of view, the Petsamo area thus defined constitutes a single rural com- 
mune, and this is of special importance in the present case— a single police or 
sheriff district. Judicially the Petsamo area forms a single district, and ecclesi- 
astically the area constitutes a clearly defined single Lutheran parish. Even in 
the widest sense of the term, the Petsamo area thus constitutes a whole which 
is altogether distinct from Inari Lapland and Salla Lapland. 

This explanation shows that the conception of the Petsamo area as also in- 
cluding, in respect to matters now under consideration, certain parts of Finnish 
Lapland, does not correspond to the conception which has long been valid in 
Finland, and has been expressed in administrative arrangement of the Petsamo 
area as a single area with exactly defined boundaries. 

Document 60 

Telegram from the Moscow Legation to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, on 
January 15, 1941 

Commissar Vyshinski invited me to call on him on January 14 in connection 
with the nickel affair. He said they demand an answer, for their patience is at 
an end. He again hinted that if no result could be achieved by friendly means, 
they would find ways to settle the matter. I answered in conformity with your 
telegram, in the same terms as Minister Witting to Minister Zotov. Vyshinski 
asked whether the matter depended on British consent. If that is the case, the 
Finnish Government should have cleared up the matter with Great Britain 
before negotiations were begun here, for they are useless if Great Britain does 
not consent. I said that we had made a proposal. If the USSR had approved 
it, the matter would have been settled. Vyshinski replied that it is impossible 
to accept our proposal. He demanded full clarity without delay. The USSR 
takes the view that our government does not wish to arrange the matter but 
prolongs it on all kinds of pretexts. If we wish it, they will come to Helsinki 
to negotiate. He emphasized that the USSR regards the matter as very im- 
portant. My own view is that the negotiations must soon be continued either 
here or in Helsinki and statement made as soon as possible as to when we are 
ready to begin. I await your telegram. Rush. 

Paasikivi 

Document 61 

Telegram from the Moscow Legation to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, on 
January 21, 1941 

Vyshinski invited me to see him on January 21 and desired an answer. I 
explained as per your telegram. Vyshinski, who was very abrupt, said that he 
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did not wish to hear such explanations and pretexts. He regarded the answers 
of the Finnish Government to date as unsatisfactory. The Soviet Government 
no longer permits further delay or consents to postponement He demanded a 
final answer not later than the day after tomorrow, January 23. If we do not give 
« he will inform the Soviet Government that the Finnish Government refuses. 
My explanations were of no avail. Of Ramsay's journey to England he said 
mockingly: "Perhaps you will send him right round the world, all the way to 
America." He again made a passing remark that the USSR has given Petsamo 
to Finland. My own view is that the least we can do the day after tomorrow 
is to inform them that we are ready to continue negotiations at once, either 
here or in Helsinki. 



Paasikivi 



Document 62 



Note No. 21080 of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs to the USSR Legation, on 
January 24, 1941 

In its note verbal No. 26421 of November 21 last, and the personal note of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, dated December 21 last, the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs has brought to the knowledge of the USSR Legation the 
principle of the standpoint of the Finnish Government regarding the applica- 
tion of travel regulations to the personnel of the offices of foreign representa- 
tives in this country, and also the practical methods by which it has been found 
possible, without infringing on the principles involved, to alleviate, in accor- 
dance with wishes expressed by the Legation, the positon of USSR representa- 
tives in this particular respect. The Legation has, nevertheless, subsequently 
returned to the subject on several occasions, expressing dissatisfaction with the 
arrangements made and even accusing the Finnish authorities, whose official 
duty it a to apply the travel restrictions and to control their proper observance, 
of arbitrary behavior. Thus, for instance, Secretary of the Legation Shumilov, 
in the course of a call on Counsellor of Legation Nyyssonen on the 9 th of this 
month, presented a new list of persons for whom he requested the three-month 
travel permits referred to in the afore-mentioned notes. The latest occasion was 
on the 15th of this month, when Minister Zotov took up the matter with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Witting. 

In this connection the Ministry finds it necessary to establish once again, 
that the standpoint of the Finnish Government, in regard to principle, based 
on rules generally accepted in international usage, is that the regulations now 
in force in Finland governing exceptional travel restrictions, apply also to the 
personnel of Foreign Office representatives. With the exception of the USSR 
Legation, no complaints have been made by representatives of any Power 
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against this standpoint of the Finnish Government; these representatives have, 
in each specific case, applied whenever necessary for the prescribed permit. 

On the other hand, persons serving in the offices of the USSR representa- 
tives have failed, on numerous specific cases, to observe the regulations in 
question, and the repeated proposals by the Legation make it appear that the 
Legation for its part does not regard the Finnish Government's principle as 
acceptable. For this reason, the Ministry for Foreign Affairs is compelled to 
state that in the view of the Ministry, the Legation's proposals unfortunately 
go beyond what can be regarded, in the light of international custom, as 
reasonable. 

The circumstance that the district of the Petsamo consulate has been so 
defined as to include the Province of Lapland in its entirety does not, as the 
Ministry has pointed out to the Legation on several occasions, presuppose 
unlimited freedom of travel everywhere in that province, for it includes areas 
in which, under Finnish domestic laws, movement without special permit is 
prohibited. The approval of a given consular territory defines the territorial 
limits within which the consulate in question may carry out its official duties, 
but does not by any means free its personnel from the obligation to obtain the 
travel permit prescribed whenever this obligation is imposed by the regula- 
tions in force in regard to specific areas within the consular territory. On the 
other hand, there is no reason to assume that the permit required would be 
refused, in individual cases, to any member of the USSR consulate in Petsamo 
should his presence in a locality subjected to special travel restrictions belong- 
ing to the consular territory be necessary for reasons of official duty. It is 
natural that, as the Ministry has pointed out to the Legation on previous 
occasions in this connection, the Finnish authorities should do their best when 
requests for travel permits are submitted, to facilitate, in each individual case, 
the transaction of official business in Finnish territory by USSR representatives. 
With reference to the above, the Ministry for Foreign Affairs has the honor 
to state that the easing of the travel restrictions of a general character for the 
personnel of the USSR offices cannot, in the present state of affairs, be ex- 
panded beyond what has previously been brought to the knowledge of the 
Legation. Awaiting action on the part of the Legation in order that the three- 
month travel permits, which it has been decided will be furnished to persons 
belonging to USSR offices, can be made out, the Ministry wishes to point out 
that lists of the persons in question were drawn up on the basis of a conversa- 
tion between the Ministry and representatives of the Legation. In the course 
of the conversation, the representative of the USSR was informed of the refusal 
of the Ministry to grant permits to certain members of the USSR Legation, 
and of grounds for the refusal. In no event is it justifiable to claim, as one of 
the memoranda of the Legation claims, that the Ministry has "arbitrarily" 
limited the number of persons to whom permits should be granted. 

In view of the additional wishes in this matter, which the Legation pre- 
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sented later, the Ministry regrets to say that the new list of persons again 
includes certain persons against whose obtaining of permits the Ministry has 
presented weighty reasons. 

Document 63 

Telegram from the Moscow Legation to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, on 
February 6, 1941 

The meeting on February 5 lrjted 10 minutes. We stated that we agree to 
the mixed company demanded by the USSR provided that they agree to our 
demands regarding the majority of the stock and management. We promised 
our written proposal for the forenoon of the sixth. M. Krutikov replied that the 
question concerning a majority of the stock could be discussed, but he stated 
that our demand regarding management, which he called an ultimatum, is 
unreasonable and cannot be discussed. Because we did not want to force the 
issue further until they have become familiar with the written proposal, we 
suggested discussions on the sixth. They agreed to this. We fear that they will 
not give in on the management question. If we stick to our stand, negotiations 
may possibly be broken off. We negotiators feel that no retreat should take 
place on the management question, in connection with the economic agree- 
ment, for it involves, in fact, the Russification of the area. 



Paasikivi 



Document 64 



Telegram from the Moscow Legation to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, on 
February ti, 1941 

In the meeting on February 11, we stated that we have taken preliminary 
measures to speed the matter. We promised that the mixed company will be 
founded and the mine taken over within a week of ratification. As regards the 
problem of compensation, we agreed to accept the solution proposed by an 
expert outside party, in case we do not reach an agreement as to price, which 
still is to be disclosed. We accepted the Russian proposal that the property 
shall be turned over to the mixed company unencumbered, except for the 
claims of the LA. Farbenindustrie, if the IA. Farbenindustrie does not agree 
to the change. We stated that we cannot retreat in the management matter. 
We promised that if the management question is solved, we would ask for 
new instructions concerning the power works and the division of stock. In our 
view, we have now gone to the utmost limit. After he had advised us to ask 
for new instructions, to which we did not reply because he explained, in the 
same breath, that Russia would bargain about nothing, M. Krutinov noted 
that the committee's work has produced no results. He would communicate 
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this to his government. The meeting lasted 40 minutes. We await your instruc- 
tions. 

Fieandt 

Document 65 

Telegram from the Moscow Legation to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, on 
February 13, 1941 

Commissar Vyshinski asked me to call on him on February 12 concerning 
the nickel problem. I said that I had no more by way of instructions dian our 
negotiations, and that I spoke only for myself. He stated several times that they 
have no ulterior motives, that their objective is economic, but that they want 
equality and the organization of production in the most efficient manner be- 
cause they will invest much capital in the company. We went through the 
questions in dispute. The time for enacting the necessary legislation which has 
been shortened to three months he considered too long. A month should be 
enough. I said that we shall arrange the matter in the shortest possible 
time and that in my belief the time could still be somewhat shortened. In the 
board of the company, Vyshinski proposed parity, and an alternating chair- 
man. The basis for this was, among other things, that the USSR is a Great 
Power and Finland a small country, so that even the prestige of the USSR 
demands equality. My remark that Britain had considered the matter in a 
different way had no effect. He clung to the demand for one-fifth of the 
technicians, foremen and office personnel. He knew that the negotiations had 
mentioned a fifty-fifty arrangement regarding the stock and the power station. 
A lengthy discussion developed on the question of the post of manager. M. 
Vyshinski demanded a Soviet manager because some sort of equality and 
equilibrium is essential. Finland has the territory, political power, and the 
apparatus of the business. I remarked, inter alia, about the sovereignty of Fin- 
land. He replied that there is no question of violating our sovereignty. Regard- 
ing the post of managing director, I stuck to our position. M. Vyshinski, who 
was friendly during the conversation that lasted an hour, said that the Govern- 
ment of the USSR demands the post of director and asked me to inform the 
government to that effect. 

Paasikivi 

Document 66 

Telegram from the Moscow Legation to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
February 19, 1941 

In the discussion with M. Vyshinski on the 12th of this month I said 
jokingly: "The post of managing director is too small a matter for you to 
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begin a war against us on that score." M. Vysfainski replied: "We are already Ji 
engaged in a commercial war with each other." 

Paasikivi 

Document 6y 

Telegram from the Moscow Legation to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
February 19, 1041 

While calling on Vyshinski on the 18th of this month I stated that our 
government considers it natural that the management of the company and of 
the business should remain in our hands. The detailed arrangements regarding 
the nickel problem will best be regotiated in the Mixed Committee. I added 
to the bases of our stand. M. Vyshinski very curt from the start. He said that 
my reply thus is in the negative. He stated that the USSR is a Great Power 
and has an interest in the nickel. Finland would have the whole apparatus. He 
did not want to repeat what he had stated before. The proposals of the USSR 
are categorical, and the Soviet will not abandon them. He will inform his 
government of my reply, and there is no reason for continuing the work of 
the Mixed Committee. He said that there is thus nothing that can be done, and 
that the matter will now take its course, with all its consequences. He held 
that the purpose of Finland's reply was to prolong the question. I denied this 
and observed that the Mixed Committee handles all the questions. He an- 
swered by saying that the Government of the USSR has taken up, through 
him, the diplomatic-political questions which have not been solved in the 
Mixed Committee. As he has not been given a clear answer to them, he con- 
siders h an insult and protests. He closed the discussion abruptly and was 
angrier than ever before. 



Paasikivi 
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Telegram from the Moscow Legation to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
March 5, 1941 

Commissar Molotov called me to the Kremlin on March 4. He regretted 
that no conclusion had yet been reached by Finland and the USSR. I answered 
that it was they who had discontinued the negotiations of the Mixed Commit- 
tee. Mentioning also the illness of M. Krutikov, he said that the solution of 
some questions by the two governments— such as the post of managing di- 
rector, the number of members on the board of directors, the number of shares 
and one-fifth of the officers— is a prerequisite of the negotiations. I said that 
I had no instructions other than those I had presented to M. Vyshinski on 
February 18. I remarked that the chairman of the Finnish delegation, M. 
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Fieandt, is still here. We have made great concessions (I enumerated them) 
and we now expect them to agree. M. Molotov said that they made the greatest 
concession by giving Petsamo to Finland, for which there was no compelling 
reason when peace was made in 1920 and in 1940. He advised Finland to 
remember this and wondered that Finland is unwilling to arrange the matter, 
but has dragged it on for months. He emphasized several times that they de- 
mand the post of managing director because they want to make sure that the 
mining operations are efficiently conducted, and because they have experienced 
men. They have none but economic objectives. 1 answered that it is to our 
interest also that mining be efficient, and that we have experienced specialists. 
The mines are in Finnish territory, and therefore the management belongs to 
us. A lengthy discussion ensued regarding this. M. Molotov said, among other 
things, that the post of chairman of the board of directors can be discussed, 
but not the post of managing director. He asked for the final reply of the 
Government of Finland at the earliest opportunity. I promised to inform the 
government and to come back to the question. No secretary attended the dis- 
cussion. M. Molotov was cordial but very resolute. 

Paasikivi 



Document 69 

Telegram from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs to the Moscow Legation, 
May 8, 1941 

On May 5 the Foreign Minister, M. Witting, had a general discussion with 
M. Orlov. M. Witting gave M. Orlov to understand that in our view the USSR 
has presented, after the Moscow peace which was supposed to have satisfied the 
USSR, additional demands such as those relative to transit traffic to Hanko, 
Aaland, nickel, and has not carried out the promise to ship grain which is in 
accordance with the commercial treaty. These things create a psychologically 
unfavorable effect here. We do not know what question may come up after 
the nickel problem, which therefore has to be judged against this background. 
The nickel question can most easily and most speedily be arranged as an eco- 
nomic question, on the basis of the present setup; that is, without changing 
the situation as regards the concession or ownership. We do not, however, 
want to retreat from the position we took in the meetings of the Mixed Com- 
mittee in Moscow. We are ready to continue negotiations even on that basis 
and suggest that they be carried on in Helsinki. But it is our hope that the 
USSR would once more consider abandoning the idea of a mixed mining com- 
pany, for that would have a psychologically beneficial effect at this time. Our 
Charge d' Affaires in Moscow will soon present our reply. 
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Document 70 ■£ 

Telegram from the Moscow Legation to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
May 11, 1941 

On May 10, I presented your stand in the nickel question to M. Vyshinski, 
Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs, in accordance with your letter No. 
3325 and your telegram. He listened without interrupting, and said that the 
matter was at the point reached three months ago, and that he considered 
himself able to say in advance that the reply does not satisfy * the USSR Gov- 
ernment, and that discussion on the basis of the reply cannot be begun. He 
asked if a Soviet managing director violates Finland's sovereignty. I replied 
in the negative, but that Finland's Government considers it important that 
sovereignty be expressed in the composition of the directing organs of the 
company. M. Vyshinski promised to forward my communication to his gov- 
ernment, and requested a written confirmation of it, which I promised to give. 

Hynninzn 

Document 71 
Envoy Hynninen's Written Reply to Commissar Vyshinski, May 10, 1941 

The Government of Finland desires to call the attention of the Government 
of the USSR, in the Petsamo nickel question, to the following: 

Although the Government of Finland has no kind of treaty obligation in 
this matter, it has shown good-will attitude toward the USSR and assumed 
a favorable attitude toward the wishes expressed by the Government of the 
USSR regarding this question. The Government of Finland has, for its part, 
desired in this way to improve the economic relations between the two coun- 
tries, which it highly values. 

In keeping with the wish expressed by the Government of the USSR some 
time ago, the Government of Finland stated that it stood ready to turn over 
to the USSR a substantial part of the production of the Petsamo mine. And 
the USSR having explained that it also desired to participate in the manage- 
ment and supervision of the mine, the Government of Finland formulated a 
new proposal. It was suggested that mining operations should remain in the 
hands of the present holder of the right to operate the mine, but that the 
distribution and sale of the product of the mine be given to a new Finnish- 
Russian company. When the USSR did not accept this alternative proposal, 
the Government of Finland, showing its good will, stated that it would agree 
to USSR participation in mining operations also. 

In th 's connection, Finland's Government has held, and still holds, that the 

* According to the later, written statement received from Envoy Hynninen, M. Vyshinski stated 
that Finland's reply "cannot be approved." 
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r sovereign rights be given appropriate expression in the composition of the 
mixed company and its directive organs. 

The proposal that the USSR should appoint the managing director of the 
company, cannot therefore be considered acceptable. The interests of the USSR 
in the company will be fully safeguarded by having its representative on the 
board of directors, which functions under the chairmanship of a Finnish 
chairman, and by having the same number of auditors as Finland. From the 
viewpoint of the company's functioning, it is an advantage that, with due 
regard to technical competence, the managing director should be a Finnish 
citizen familiar with conditions and a master of the languages of the country. 
It is in the interest of both countries that an efficient production program be 
maintained; it includes among other things deliveries to Germany, contem- 
plated by contracts that bind even the Government of Finland. It is of course 
clear that proposals by the USSR which aim at increasing the efficiency of 
production, will in any case be acted upon by the Finns. 

In designating the personnel of the company, the procedure can be that an 
agreement is formulated beforehand as to which of the two posts, previously 
promised to the USSR, shall be reserved to the Soviet Union, but the technical 
and local management will be kept in Finnish hands. 

The Finnish Government stands ready to continue negotiations, on these 
bases, in the mixed committee, which it hopes will meet, on the basis of 
reciprocity, in Helsinki. But the Finnish Government would at the same time 
be pleased to have the matter arranged, as Finland's Foreign Minister has 
proposed to the USSR Envoy in Helsinki, by means of a commercial contract. 
This would mean a speedy solution, without any special legislation, all of 
which would create a particularly favorable impression in Finland and would 
smooth the way for better understanding between the two countries. 



Document 72 

Memorandum Presented by the Commissariat jor Foreign Affairs to the Mos~ 
cow Legation, on May 13, 1941 

After acquainting itself with the memorandum presented by the Finnish 
Minister in Moscow, M. Paasikivi, on November 1, 1940, to the USSR Commis- 
sar for Foreign Affairs, V. M. Molotov, and the draft treaty relating to the flow 
of the Vuoksi River and the building of the Enso power station, the Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs has the honor to state the following: The draft agree- 
ment relating to the regulation of the flow of the Vuoksi River and the building 
of the Enso power station, handed by the Commissariat for Foreign Trade to 
the Finnish Legation in Moscow on August 16, 1940, was drafted wholly in ac- 
cordance with Article 2 of the Peace Treaty concluded between the USSR and 
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Finland on March 12, 1940, and with Article 6 of the protocol appended to the 
said treaty. It is also in keeping with international usage. 

The USSR possesses an indisputable right, under the terms of the Peace 
Treaty, to carry to a conclusion the building of the Enso water power station 
situated in the territory ceded to the USSR, and in that connection to raise the 
level of the Vuoksi in conformity with the technical plans drafted in Finland 
for the Enso water power station. 

The demands brought forward on behalf of Finland for the supply, by the 
USSR, of 300 million kilowatt hours annually as compensation for the loss by 
Finland of potential water power which Finland would be able to utilize if an 
electrical power station (Vallinkoski) were built in Finnish territory, are un- 
founded. 

As regards the Finnish reference to international law, there is no rule in in- 
ternational law which assumes the payment of compensation for the exploita- 
tion of the potential water power of a river flowing from the territory of one 
state to the territory of another state. The Geneva Convention of December 9 
1923, which regulates in detail the relations of the respective states in regard also' 
to the exploitation of water power, does not either contain any such rule 

On the other hand, Article 3 of the USSR draft agreement provides, in ac- 
cordance with international usage, for the partial indemnification of the Finnish 
Government for damage caused the Finnish Government by the flooding of 
lands in Finnish territory in connection with the construction of the Enso 
power station dam in the Vuoksi River. The amount of this indemnification 
shall be approved in a special agreement between the governments of the two 
parties to the agreement. 

The demand presented by Finland for the payment of compensation to the 
Enso-Gutzeit Company for costs incurred in connection with the drafting of 
the plans, the specifications of machinery ordered, and work on the drafting of 
contracts, is unfounded, for the terms of the peace treaty do not provide for 
compensation for property transferred to the USSR, and the USSR has not 
undertaken responsibility for obligations entered into by individuals or corpora- 
tions in respect of property ceded to the USSR. For these reasons, and because 
ot the new contracts entered into by economic organizations in the USSR and 
contractors for machinery, the USSR cannot undertake to pay to the Enso-Gut- 
zeit Company the advance payments made by it to its own contractors 

The USSR takes notice of the consent by Finland to the proposal embodied 
in Article 5 of the USSR draft agreement, regarding the transfer to the con- 
struction company of the Enso water power station of certain contracts con- 
cluded by the Enso-Gutzeit Company with machinery contractors which may 
be useful for the completion of the construction of this water power station On 
these grounds the USSR adheres to its proposal that the basis for an agreement 
shall be the USSR draft agreement presented to the Finnish Legation on Au- 
gust 16, 1940. 
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Document 73 

Notes on Conversations between the Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Witting, 
and the Soviet Envoy, M. Orlov, on June 21-2$, 1941 

On June 21, Minister Witting told M. Orlov that the Finnish Government 
had heard rumors of larger Soviet troop concentrations on the Finnish frontier 
than usual, and asked, referring to current rumors, whether war would break 
out between Germany and the USSR. Orlov gave assurances that there was not 
even a likelihood that war would break out. On June 22 Witting observed, in a 
conversation with Orlov in the evening, that a state of war existed between Ger- 
many and the USSR. M. Witting enumerated the bombardments of Finland 
by USSR air and land forces, which had occurred that day (Alskar, two Fin- 
nish war vessels, a Finnish transport on the way to the Aaland Islands) and 
presented a protest Orlov said he would not accept the protest and claimed, 
referring to Commissar Molotov's speech that day, that no such bombings had 
occurred, but that on the contrary flights had been made from Finland into 
Russia. 

Witting replied that the 14 bombers which had naturally returned to the 
USSR from their bombing raid in Finland, had obviously come from the Fin- 
nish side and renewed his protest. Orlov then promised to look into the matter. 
He asked what Finland's attitude is in the conflict that had arisen. Minister 
Witting answered that Parliament would discuss the matter on June 25, and 
added that continued violations of Finnish territory would not improve the 
relations between Finland and the USSR. 

On June 23, Minister Witting informed M. Orlov that in accordance with 
the Agreement of 1921 Finland had garrisoned the Aaland Islands, presented a 
protest with reference to fire opened by the Russians in the region of Lake 
Immola, and brought to Orlov's knowledge the request, made by the USSR 
consul in Mariehamn, M. Orlenko, to Governor Osterberg for permission to 
move with his staff from the Aaland Islands to Helsinki. 



Document 74 

Excerpts from the Speech Broadcast by the President of the Republic, Risto 
Ryti, June 26, iy$i 

CrrrzENS : 

This peace-loving nation, which for more than a year has strained all its 
energies to the utmost, to reconstruct the country and bring it to a new state of 
prosperity after the ravages of the last war, has again become the vicdm of a 
brutal attack. Once again the same enemy, who has attacked this small country 
at brief intervals for 90 out of the past 500 years, ravaging, destroying and mur- 
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doing, has invaded our territory with his air force, killing peaceful citizens 
chiefly old people, women and children, and destroying the property of peaceful 
citizens. r 

Immediately after the outbreak of war between Germany and the Soviet 
Union four days ago, the integrity of our frontiers was violated on numerous 
occasions by the Soviet Union, in consequence of which we presented energetic 
protests, but without any result. Regardless of agreements and without any 
cause on our part, Soviet military forces have since yesterday carried out at the 
order of their government, regular, extensive hostilities in all parts of the coun- 
try and, as is their habit, have directed them chiefly against fully open localities 
and the peaceful civilian population. 

Thus our second defensive struggle less than nineteen months after the first 
attack has begun. The new attack on Finland by the Soviet Union is the ter- 
minal point of the policy followed by the Soviet Union toward Finland since 
the Peace Treaty of Moscow in March 1940. The purpose of that policy has been 
to destroy the independence of our nation and to enslave our people 

After we had been left without military aid in our winter war of ^0-40, we 
were compelled, in the dark hours of the night on March 12, to conclude peace 
with the Soviet Union. That peace seemed paralyzingly severe after the success- 
ful defense we had made at the cost of heavy sacrifices. Already the peace terms 
were an indication of what the hidden purposes of the Soviet Union had been 
in dictating those terras. The new frontier was drawn up in a way that was to 
des«xoy once and for all Finland's possibilities of defense. The frontier was 
made to cut across all natural defensive lines and in such a way as to break up 
altogether the highway system of the country. By the Peace Treaty the Soviet 
Union procured for itself a new point of departure, favorable from the military 
point of view, for an eventual new war of aggression. 

Nor was this enough. To render Finland wholly defenseless against attack by 
its enormous armed forces, the Soviet Union demanded the Hanko naval base, 
and the construction of the Salla railway. The reason put forward for the leas- 
ing of the Hanko base to the USSR was that the Soviet Union must obtain this 
key position on the Gulf of Finland to secure the safety of the great maritime 
city ot Leningrad. 

However, the armed forces stationed at Hanko are less suggestive of naval 
defense than of an attack, and an attack by land. For a naval battle one does not 
need large tank units or enormous railway guns. The force at Hanko has chiefly 
been put together with an eye to a swift attack by land. Hanko resembles a 
pistol aimed straight at the heart of Finland. Neither the demand for the con- 
struction of the Salla railway nor the territorial demands in regard to Northeast 
Finland were included in the preliminary peace terms communicated to the 
Finnish Government. The threat in this demand for a railway was directed at 
North Scandinavia in its entirety, but was in the first place a dagger aimed a. 
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In connection with the peace negotiations it was stated, as the definite and 
absolute standpoint of the Soviet Union, that the agreement reached in March 
1940 fully satisfied the demands of the Soviet Union. The Soviet delegates re- 
garded the peace treaty as guaranteeing the safety of Leningrad, to secure which 
the Soviet Union explained that it had embarked on hostilities. Similarly, the 
Soviet delegates expressed their assurance that the treaty guaranteed the security 
of the Murmansk railway to the northeast of Lake Ladoga, a matter which the 
Soviet Union regarded as important from the point of view of its communica- 
tions. Further, the delegates gave assurances that the manner in which Finland 
decided matters of domestic and foreign policy was wholly her own business, 
and also the manner in which she organized her economic affairs. The Soviet 
Union had no interest in them. 

Although we Finns had our own painful experiences of how little an agree- 
ment concluded on behalf of the Soviet Union means, we did nevertheless ex- 
pect that a word given would be kept at least to some extent, and at least for 
some period of time. But again we were soon to see that no word from Soviet 
Russian quarters can be trusted. 

Regardless of promises not to interfere with Finland's foreign policy, the 
Soviet Union brought forward demands in regard to the direction of Finland's 
foreign policy. After the heavy battles fought and the serious losses sustained 
by us, and in the absence of protection from field defenses, this country was 
wholly unprotected against new attacks by the Soviet Union. 

To secure existence of our country at least in some manner, the Finnish 
Government tried to open conversations with a view to bringing about a defen- 
sive alliance of the northern countries. These conversations were made public 
on the day on which peace was concluded in Moscow. When the Finnish Parlia- 
ment, on March 21, was discussing the documents relating to the Peace Treaty, 
the Soviet Government presented in Moscow a strong protest against the proj- 
ect, declaring wholly without cause that it was in conflict with the Peace Treaty. 
In connection with the same issue of foreign policy the Soviet Union inter- 
fered on three further occasions, in a threatening manner, in our right of self- 
determination : on September 27, 1940, Independence Day, December 6 last year, 
and about two weeks later, on December 18, This happened in spite of the fact 
that the idea of a defensive alliance was not in any way directed against any- 
body, but was merely intended for the protection of the three sister nations. 

Contrary to all international custom and practice, the diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives of the Soviet Union in Finland have carried on interfer- 
ence in Finland's domestic affairs, and even espionage to the extent of using 
forged passports and assumed names. With this intention the corps of the Soviet 
personnel has been extraordinarily expanded. Attached to the Helsinki Legation 
were 31 persons belonging to the Diplomatic Corps, and 120 staff members. At 
the Petsamo consulate there were 3 consuls and 21 assistants, at the Mariehamn 
consulate 8 consuls and 30 other persons. 
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Altogether there have thus been, in the service of the Soviet personnel in 
Finland, 42 members of the diplomatic corps and 171 assistants. Utilizing both 
its Legation and some Finnish citizens, who have been willing to trade their 
Fatherland for thirty pieces of silver, the Soviet Union has unscrupulously 
striven to interfere in Finnish domestic affairs. By supporting and encouraging 
the subversive activities of the "Society for Friendship and Peace Between Fin- 
land and the Soviet Union," which was actually directed and aided from Mos- 
cow, the Soviet Union has tried to make Finland ripe for a development similar 
to that which it had succeeded in bringing about in the Baltic States. 

The Soviet Union has even attempted to meddle in questions of domestic 
appointments. Soviet propaganda and espionage in Finland became ever more 
unscrupulous and active. Every Finn who has fallen into Soviet hands, begin- 
ning with prisoners of war, has been the object of attempts by inducement or 
compulsion to enlist him for espionage work in Finland. 

Soviet propaganda has sown hate of the Finnish Government and public 
authorities. It has endeavored to spread Bolshevism and Bolshevist thought in 
Finland. The latest indication of the insolence which the Soviet Union con- 
tinued to show in most varied ways is a proposal, presented quite recently from 
official Soviet quarters, that a certain person now serving the sentence pro- 
nounced on him for espionage in the biggest espionage case ever known in Fin- 
land, should be released and allowed to proceed to the Soviet Union. 

Political and economic demands made by the Soviet Union, going far be- 
yond those included in the Peace Treaty, extended to many different fields and 
became ever more serious from the point of view of the national security. I will 
mention a few of them. 

On June 23 last year the Soviet Union sprang a surprise on us, by taking up 
the question of the Aaland Islands, which was not included in the peace terms. 
When, to repulse the new demand, we referred to this circumstance, Foreign 
Commissar Molotov cynically remarked that the Soviet Government had not 
taken up the question of the Aaland Islands in connection with the Peace 
Treaty as that might have had a disturbing effect on the peace negotiations. The 
Soviet Government now demanded that the Aaland Islands were to be demili- 
tarized, the defense works there destroyed, and facilities given to the Soviet 
Union to control on its own behalf the work of demolition. 

By these demands the Soviet Union clearly wished to reserve to itself an 
opportunity for an easy capture of the Aaland Islands at the appropriate mo- 
ment. About the same time, or about a year ago, the Union presented demands 
in regard to the Petsamo nickel mines. The Soviet Union was not content to 
demand a part of the output of these mines: its demands were of a directly 
political character. The Soviet Union demanded that the management of the 
mines should be handed over to it, and inter alia, the right to appoint a fifth of 
the personnel of the mines. The placing of a body of men of that size in the 
Petsamo area would have meant that, in actual fact, the Soviet Union had ac- 
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quired a military base in Petsamo also. It is illustrative of the double-dealing 
character o£ the Soviet, that the USSR reported the nature of its demands in 
regard to Petsamo nickel to us, and to interested Great Powers, in wholly differ- 
ent forms. One Power was informed that the Soviet Union has only an eco- 
nomic interest in Petsamo nickel; another was told that the question was a 
political measure directed at the Petsamo area, 

A third disturbing demand concerned military transports by railway through 
Finnish territory to the leased Hanko area. These agreements, too, were not 
stipulated in the peace treaty. The dangerous nature of such transports from the 
point of view of the nation's security and right of self-determination was obvi- 
ous. By these means the Soviet Union strove in different ways to weaken Fin- 
land's political and military position. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union tried in every way to reduce our capacity for 
resistance by economic measures. Without the slightest foundation in the 
provisions of the Peace Treaty, it demanded the surrender of a considerable 
quantity of rolling stock. The Soviet Union also demanded compensation for 
property alleged to have been moved out of the ceded territory or destroyed, 
extending these demands to property moved out of the leased Hanko area, 
to which the Soviet Union could in no case have any claim. Illustrative of these 
demands is that compensation was demanded for certain machines which had 
been sold by Carelian industrial enterprises and transported away several years 
before the war broke out. Apparently, they had been included in lists drawn 
up earlier by Soviet spies, on which the claims for compensation were based. 
Further, the Soviet Union demanded for itself the valuable Vallinkoski 
Rapids in the River Vuoksi, situated in its entirety in undisputed Finnish 
territory. The basis for this claim was that the Finns had earlier planned the 
linking of this water power establishment with the Ensonkoski Rapid, which 
had fallen within the territory ceded to Russia. 

Thus, by continued pressure and repeated threats, the Soviet Union strove 
to improve its position, to extend its influence in Finland and to weaken our 
economic position which was difficult enough already. In numerous instances 
we were compelled to accede to the Soviet demands. In others, negotiations 
were proceeding when the new war broke out. 

Accustomed to keep its word, the Finnish nation wished to honor the 
agreements we were compelled to conclude in Moscow. In our hearts we 
decided, and also declared on innumerable occasions, that we had to regain 
all that was lost in Carelia by domestic reforms and new productive work 
within our new frontiers. Calm deliberation brought us to that conclusion. 
The idea of revenge was not evident and has not influenced our policy. On 
the Finnish side we tried to forget the wrongs and humiliations inflicted on 
us, although the wounds struck by the Soviet Union's war of aggression, begun 
in defiance of all international justice and moral principles, burned in the 
hearts of the entire nation. The point from which we set out was, that seeing 
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we had to live in this corner of the world, from generation to generation in 
the immediate neighborhood of Russia, our relations with that country had 
to be organized. In spite of all that had happened, we wished to build up a 
lasting peace with the Soviet Union. 

This will of ours to peace was subjected on more than one occasion to a 
strain, as can be seen from the incessant demands to which I have referred 
To demonstrate our wish for peace and in the hope that, by submitting this 
once more to demands, we should at least prevent or at^any rate postpone, the 
outbreak of an open conflict with the Soviet Union, and in some way perma- 
nently consolidate our relations, wc showed great submission. Nor did we 
limit our efforts at creating good relations to passive submission. We developed 
an interest in the active stimulation of relations. 

Attempts were made on our side to create reciprocal relations in the most 
various fields. For the creation and cultivation of cultural relations we founded 
a special society, "The Baltic Circle." In Soviet quarters, however, the initiatives 
taken by this society were repulsed, and the same applied to other initiatives 
in private quarters. The Soviet Union adopted the same attitude to official 
attempts at a rapprochement. The thorough proposals worked out by the 
official Commission for the Promotion of Cultural Relations between Finland 
and the Soviet Union," appointed by the Ministry of Education, found no 
response in the Soviet Union, which did not even consent to receive the Fin- 
nish Minister of Education to discuss the development of cultural relations 
Further, we have made the sincerest efforts, in spite of all difficulties, to de- 
velop trade relations. 

The trend of Soviet activities toward us is clear from all that I have sub- 
mitted to you. The independence of Finland was to be destroyed either with 
the aid of domestic upheavals and difficulties, or else by the forcible conquest 
of the country. When the path of domestic revolution was soon to be closed 
because of our nation's great love of liberty, and of our internal unity the 
Soviet Union decided to take the path of violence. 

With this in mind, M. Molotov, chief and foreign Commissar of the Soviet 
Union, demanded of Germany during the Berlin negotiations of November 
12-13, 1940. or only seven months after the peace of Moscow, a free hand to 
strike a final blow at Finland and to liquidate us. We owe the Chancellor of the 
German Reich our deepest gratitude for his firm repulse on that occasion of 
these demands. 

Since the outbreak of the present Great War, the intentions and attitude 
of the Soviet Union have been clearly evident. The Soviet Union watched 
with satisfaction the outbreak of the conflict, and aimed all the time at extend- 
ing and prolonging it as much as possible, in order that the European nations 
and if possible, nations outside of Europe as well, might thereby be materially 
and morally weakened, their powers of resistance to Bolshevist agitation re- 
duced, so that they would fall an easy prey to Soviet imperialism when in the 
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opinion of the Soviet Union the appropriate moment for armed intervention 
in the war had come. The Soviet Union has ruthlessly exploited various 
situations, with the result that our country too was placed in a position in 
which, while the war between the Great Powers raged on other fronts, we had 
to meet unaided the immense superiority of the Soviet Union. We do not hate 
the longsuffering and oppressed peoples of the Soviet Union, but after all that 
has occurred, who would expect us to go into mourning if M. Molotov, and 
with him the circles responsible for Russia's policy, now have fallen victims 
to their own policy, which has been the policy of scavengers? 

Now that the Soviet Union has extended hostilities to Finnish territory 
by attacking this peaceful nation, it is our duty to defend ourselves. We shall 
do so, determined and united, with all the moral and material means at our 
disposal. 

Our hardened defense forces, as brave and as self-sacrificing but better 
armed and equipped than in the last war, take up the battle for the liberty 
of the fatherland, the "living space" of our people, the faith of our fathers and 
our free social order. In common with all those men and women who, at the 
fronts or on the home front, working at different duties, sacrifice with en- 
thusiasm their energies and efforts for the benefit of our defense and die 
whole of our internally united nation, they are inspired at this decisive mo- 
ment by the spirit of Comradeship in Arms born of our last war, and guided 
by a firm resolve to strive in increasing measure for the realization of greater 
justice in our body politic and social. Our confidence in our Army and in 
Field Marshal Mannerheim is absolute. 

Citizens! The centuries have shown that in the corner of the world where 
Fate placed this nation, permanent peace cannot be achieved. The pressure 
of the East is always upon us. To reduce this pressure, to destroy the eternal 
menace, to secure a happy and peaceful life for coming generations, we now 
embark on our defensive battle. The Lord of Destiny, in whose hands lies 
the life of our nation, guides us and will carry our struggle to ultimate victory. 
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THE STORY OF A MODERN 
"ORDEAL BY PEACE" 



THIS is o recital and revelation by the Government of Finland to show by 
official documents, its constant desire for peace— and freedom. It relates 
how there can be no compromise about freedom in Finland. They will fight 
for it when necessary. This book points out that they sought peace for a 
week after they were re-attacked in June, 1941, before taking up arms 
again. It is also an appeal to the American public, who have long extended 
sympathy to the little republic on the Baltic, to listen to and appraise the 
factual unfolding of the causes that have led to the present Finnish pre- 
dicament. 

The Government of Finland considered this Blue- White Book so im- 
portant that the complete book was radioed from Helsinki to the United 
States. 

The Minister of Finland to the United States, the Hon. Hj. J. Procope 
in a preface to the book, describes it as "a picture of a big, burly and un- 
compromisingly belligerent neighbor ceaselessly outraging the little fellow 
next door. Finland is fighting for her liberty, her security, and her right to 
her place in the world, free from constant threat. We still believe in peace- 
ful cooperation between nations. The record of the documents in this book 
prove as clearly as anything the need for a firm international order, based 
upon right and justice—one which will grant also small nations real and 
lasting security." 

The President of Finland states, "The world must understand that Fin- 
land is fighting this war only against Russia. We are not parties in the Eu- 
ropean struggle." 

During the past 500 years of Finland's history one hundred years have 
been spent in fighting for the defense of her homes and freedom This 
book reveals the trials and vicissitudes thrust upon Finland during her 
recent brief interlude of fifteen months of "an ordeal of peace." 

The book is not only a dramatic story in itself. It is a document of state. 

Price, $1.00 
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